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III.—THE FIRST AND LAST PERIODS OF ROMAN IMPERIALISM COMPARED. 


I HAVE already said that there are two 
very distinct periods in the imperial 
history, and that these are divided by a 
long revolutionary period of transition. 
The end of the first period I placed at 
Marcus Aurelius ; we may be more pre- 
cise if we choose and place it at the 
breaking out of the Marcomannic 
war. The beginning of the other 
period may be placed at the accession of 
Diocletian, when the unity and tran- 
quillity of the Empire were restored 


and the outlines of the new sysiem of 


government were sketched. The tran- 
sition period which intervened is, per- 
haps, the most melancholy in European 
history. It presents some of the worst 
tyrannies, some of the bloodiest revolu- 
tions, and some of the most enormous 
calamities in history. It presents Europe 
suffering from two plagues at once ; the 
one the plague properly so called; the 
other, a mutinous, omnipotent, and half- 
barbaric soldiery. 

To this middle period I shall not 
again call your attention. I propose 
now to place the first and third periods 
before you in contrast, in order to make 
more clear the radical and universal 
change which had taken place in the 
interval. In other words, I propose to 
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institute a detailed comparison between 
the Empire under Hadrian or the An- 
tonines, and the Empire under Constan- 
tine or Theodosius. 

First, then, in the early period the 
Roman world was clearly and broadly 
separated from the barbaric, but in the 
latter period the separation has dis- 
appeared. In the earlier period certain 
nations belonged to the one and certain 
other nations to the other; the nations 
beyond the frontier were of a different 
stock from the nations within it. There 
was a distinction of blood, as well as of 
place and of institutions. In the latter 
period the physical boundary remains, 
and also the distinction of institu- 
tions; but the German blood is to 
be found in the Roman population 
as much as out of it. Germans are 
within the Empire, and not only so, 
but more diffused through the Empire 
then any other nationality. The Empire 
had before been a specific substance with 
a distinct form. It is still a distinct 
form, but the substance or stuff is no 
lonyer distinguishable from that of 
barbarism. The word Roman has ceased 
to be a national designation, and has 
become a legal or technical term. 
There are Roman citizens still in the 
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eyes of the law, but they are as 
likely to have the features and habits 
of barbarians as of those who are not 
Roman citizens. There is still a Roman 
army ; there are still legions officered 
still by centurions and tribunes ; but 
the soldiers are now very commonly 
Goths, Vandals, and Sarmatians. There 
are still famous Roman generals, as in 
the days of Scipio and Marius; and 
famous victories are won, as in old days, 
over barbarous hordes ; but Stilicho was 
a Vandal and Aétius a Sarmatian, and 
their victories were won perhaps with 
Roman science, but certainly by bar- 
barian hands. Even the forms are in 
some cases barbarous. Roman soldiers 
now rushed to the charge with the old 
German war-cry, called the barritus ; 
when Julian became Emperor, he was 
lifted on a shield like a Frankish chief. 

Even in the earlier period the word 
Roman had been stretched considerably 
beyond its original meaning. There 
were already multitudes of Roman citi- 
zens who had never set foot in Rome. 
But it was still a name denoting certain 
nations and excluding others, and it was 
still justified by the fact that Rome re- 
mained the seat of government and the 
centre of the Empire. It was considered 
the strangest instance of eccentricity in 
Tiberius that he retired without neces- 
sity from Rome, and deliberately pre- 
ferred to live elsewhere; a hundred 
years later the first Antonine lived ex- 
clusively, and the second usually, at 
Rome. But now, not only had the 
word Roman ceased to be exclusive of 
any nationality, but it was used to de- 
scribe an empire of which Rome was 
not the centre. Diocletian took the 
government away from Rome, and Con- 
stantine provided a worthy seat for it 
on the Bosporus. Nor by this change 
did Rome merely cease to be the sole 
seat of government; it lost its metro- 
politan character altogether. The Em- 
perors of the West abandoned it as well 
as those of the East. They preferred 
to it first Milan and then Ravenna. 
There are still other claims to the title 
of Roman, which the earlier Empire had 
possessed and which the later Empire 


wanted. In the time of the Antonines 
the fact that the Empire had been 
founded by a conquering nation issuing 
from Rome, was still conspicuously seen 
in the distinction between those sub- 
jects of the Empire who had the Roman 
citizenship and those who had not. The 
distinction was becoming faint, but so 
long as it was recognised by the law, so 
long as in the army the legions consist- 
ing of Roman citizens were distinct 
from the allied cohorts and squadrons 
consisting of those who wanted the 
citizenship, so long the Empire might 
still be said, in a sense, to be Roman. 
But during the transition period this 
distinction also was effaced. When all 
the freemen of the Empire were placed 
on an equal footing, and the distinction 
between legions and allies disappeared 
in the army, the last visible record of 
TRome’s conquest was obliterated. 

We are accustomed to think of that 
Holy Roman Empire which disappeared 
from the world within living memory, 
as having been Roman only in name. 
The misnomer in that case was certainly 
more glaring, but it was hardly more 
real than in the case of the Empire of 
Constantine. It is true that the Empire 
of Constantine had arisen out of that of 
the Antonines without breach of con- 
tinuity, and that the change had been 
gradual. Still it had been a very com- 
plete change ; one by one most of the 
Roman characteristics had disappeared. 
The appropriateness of the title could 
only be discovered from history. The 
Empire might be called Roman, as Con- 
stantine might be called Cesar. But 
Constantine was as much connected by 
blood with the old Julian gens of Alba 
Longa as the vast political system half 
Oriental, half barbaric, in which so many 
nations were united, was connected with 
the drowsy old previncial town on the 
banks of the Tiber, which Ammianus 
has described for us. 

If the Empire was no longer Roman 
either by nationality or in the sense of 
being connected as an appurtenance or 
dependency with the city of Rome, 
neither was it Roman in the sense of 
possessing the political institutions 
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which had originally belonged to Rome. 
Here the contrast between the age of 
Constantine and that of the Antonines 
is particularly marked. Under the An- 
tonines the Empire retained much of the 
political character of the old Republic. 
It was in fact nearer to the Republic 
than it had been under the first Cesars. 
Just at that exceptional period the State 
was guided by a President for life, nomi- 
nated by his predecessor from among 
the most promising men of the age, 
possessing indeed power limited by 
nothing but his will, but choosing for 
the most part to regard his Senate with 
deference. This Senate was a chosen 
body of distinguished men selected by 
the Emperor from the whole Empire, 
and required to take up their residence 
in Italy. They formed a dignified club 
at Rome, and gave a powerful expres- 
sion to the feelings of the upper classes. 
The old Republic had often witnessed 
a similar government, when a Dictator 
had managed the State with the confi- 
dence of the aristocratic Senate. The 
monarchical element was there but in 
the form least repugnant to Republi- 
canism, for the monarch was not 
hereditary nor separated by any clear 
demarcation from his subjects. 

In the time of Constantine the govern- 
ment is essentially different, for the 
Senate as an organ of general aristo- 
cratic opinion has practically disap- 
peared, and the Life-President has 
become a Sultan. Both these changes 
were natural, and omens of them had 
appeared even before the Antonines. 
The Senate of Nero was almost as insig- 
nificant as that of Constantine, and no 
Sultan could trample on human beings 
more contemptuously than Caligula. 
When the earlier Emperors were re- 
strained, it was by their own good sense 
or virtue ; the system was entirely with- 
out checks. But what before only the 
bad Emperors had been, every Emperor 
was now, and the Senate was now 
habitually as insignificant as before a 
bad Emperor had occasionally made it. 
An Augustus, a Trajan, an Antoninus, 
had found it politic, and perhaps judged 
it right, to treat the Senate with great 
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respect, and to secure its co-operation 
in government. But the Emperors of 
the later series who answer best to these, 
and who were the wisest rulers— 
Diocletian, Constantine, Valentinian, 
Theodosius—steadily disregarded and 
trampled on the Senate ; only a weak 
Gratian flatters it. Nor has it only lost 
favour with the Emperors ; it has suf- 
fered a great change of character. In 
the first place there is now no longer a 
single Senate, but two, one at Rome and 
another at Constantinople ; and next, 
there are now a multitude of senators 
scattered through the provinces who do 
not practically attend the meetings of 
the body at either of the two capitals. 
These changes were calculated to de- 
stroy the influence of the Senate as an 
organ of public opinion. Its judgment 
was no longer the solemn decision of a 
picked body of distinguished men as- 
sembled at the centre of government. 
It was assembled partly at Rome, which 
was not the seat of government, but 
a venerated ancient city possessing a 
circle of very distinguished and ex- 
tremely indolent, noble families; and 
partly at Constantinople, which was 
sometimes nominally the seat of empire, 
but often only the seat of the Eastern 
Government. The decisions of these 
two bodies might be contradictory, nor 
did theynecessarily represent the opinion 
of the senatorian order which was scat- 
tered through the Empire. Thus changed 
in character, and steadily discouraged by 
the Emperor, the Senate loses almost all 
its influence. It is preserved as a con- 
venient nucleus of wealth for the opera- 
tions of the tax-gatherer. As a political 
organ it becomes only once again con- 
spicuous, and that is when the Roman 
Senate makes its fruitless protest in 
favour of the ancient gods; and once 
more sits, as in the old Gallic invasion, 
to represent a lost cause and to be 
bearded by victorious invaders. When 
I say that the Emperor has become a 
Sultan, I mean, not only that he has 
assumed Oriental state, and a kind of 
sacred character as head of the Christian 
Church, but also that his immeasurable 
superiority to his subjects is admitted 
112 
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by them in their hearts, that the very 
conception of liberty has disappeared, 
and that that period has already begun 
which only ended with the French Re- 
volution, the period during which go- 
vernment had a supernatural character 
aud exercised a dazzling or enchanting 
power over the minds of men. ‘This 
spell, which the whole seventeenth and 
elzhteenth centuries were uneasily la 
bouring to shake off, was first thrown 
upon men’s minds by Diocletian and 
Constantine. Ly these men the deep 
distinction that had so long existed 
between the Greeks and Romans on 
the one hand, and the Orientals on the 
other, was etiuced. They destroye d what 
we may call the ciassical view of life, 
which asserts human free will, and re- 
gards government merely as a useful 
and respectable machinery for econo- 
mising power, and introducing order, 
beauty, and virtue into human affairs. 
in place of it they introduced the 
Asiatic view, which rests upon unalter- 
able necessity, and elevates government 
into a divinity, teaching the subject to 
endure whatever it may inflict, not only 
without resistance, but without even an 
inward murmur ; and, in short, to say to 
vovernmeut what religion commands us 
tu say to ’rovidence, “Thy will be done.” 

With the Oriental theory of govern- 
ment was introduce! Oriental cruelty 
and wastefulness of human life. In 
the earlier Empire there had been seen 
crucl Emperors, but now cruelty has 
become part of the system. The history 
of this time might be written in letters 
of blvod. Executions, tortures, massa- 
cres, make the staple of the narrative 
even in the reigns of good Emperors. 
The great Theodosius massacres thou- 
sands of innocent people in a transient 
fit of passion. Constantine puts to 
death his wife and son. Valentinian, a 
brave and able Emperor, sheds as much 
blood as Caracalla, apparently from no 


bad motive, but only from a kind of 


mania fur severity which has infected 


government. When the Emperor is of 


weak character, this uniform cruelty is 
intensified by his fears. Constantius 
does not appear to have been a monster 


like Caligula or Nero; he was simply a 
weak man; yet his tyranny, as described 
by Ammianus, appears far more tremen- 
dous than theirs. Theirs at the utmost 
is European, his is Asiatic. 

It is the redeeming feature of this 
despotism that the rule of hereditary 
succession is not habitually practised in 
it. The ablest generals are still fre- 
quently invested with the purple, and 
there appeared during this period rulers 
who, in their merciless energy and the 
vastuess of their views, resembled the 
Czar Peter. But the hereditary principle 
would occasionally creep in, and when 
it did so it always inflicted irreparable 
injury. The evils of hereditary suc- 
cession can be guarded against when 
they can be calculated upon. The real 
burden of government can then be 
devolved upon ministers. Dut when 
the law of birth intrudes itself into an 
elective monarchy, when a weak man or 
a child is placed upon a throne which 
is commonly filled by merit, he is ex- 
pected to govern personally ; no adequate 
ministerial organization is at hand to 
screen his deficiencies; and his incom- 
petence tells to its full extent upon his 
empire. The hereditary principle should 
be excluded altogether if it is not ex- 
clusively adopted. The right of nomi- 
nating his successor, which was given 
in the Roman Empire to the Emperor, 
gave him the power of ruining every- 
thing by a single act. One corrupt or 
partial appointment was fatal. The 
nepotism of Aurelius brought on the 
dismal revolutionary period ; the nepo- 
tism of Theodosius brought in the 
barbarians. 

The worst kind of government is 
that which is regarded by its subjects 
as divine, and at the same time is really 


weak. Such was the government of 


Constantius, of -Honorius, of Valen- 
tinian III.; imbecile, and at the same 
time despotic, plaguing the world like 
an angry deity, and misgoverning it 
like an ignorant child. But these were 
exceptional cases. Government during 
this period was commonly at a higher 
level. It was Asiatic, but it was com- 
monly able. Compared with Asiatic 
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governments, it was good. If the 
Emperor was regarded as a divinity, at 
least he earned his deification for the 
most part by merit. He was not such a 
deity as those which Egypt worshipped, 
a sacred ape or cat, but rather a 
Hercules or Quirinus who had risen by 
superhuman labours to divine honours. 
Sut compared with the government of 
the Antonines, it was barbaric. The 
Empire has fallen into a lower class of 
states. Reason and simplicity have 
disappeared from it. Subjects have lost 
all rights, and government all responsi- 
bility. ‘The reign of political super- 
stition has set in. Abject fear paralyses 
the people, and those that rule are 
intoxicated with insolence and cruelty, 
It is an Iron Age. 

Government having assumed godhead, 
assumes at the same time the appur- 
tenances of it. It is surrounded with 
“thousands of angels.” <A principal 
feature of this age as contrasted with 
that of the Antonines is the enormous 
multiplication of offices and officials. 
In this respect the Empire had from 
the beginning advanced upon the Re- 
public. I have already shown that the 
most conspicuous change introduced by 
the imperial system was the creation of 
a number of great offices principally of 
a military character. A kind of martial 
regularity and strictness of discipline 
had been given to the State. By the 
side of the old civic and free organiza- 
tion had been placed a military organi- 
zation which was despotic. Under the 
Antonines the two had subsisted to- 
gether in harmony, and despotism had 
worn an almost republican dress. But 
the civic organization had now disap- 
peared entirely, and had been super- 
seded by a bureaucracy framed after 
the military model. The holders of func- 
tion, who were originally elected by the 
people to rule over the people, have now 
become soldiers, bearing the commission 
and under the orders of the commander- 
in-chief. All officials alike bear the 


name of milites, and their service is 
called militia; even when their functions 
are purely civil they bear military titles, 
such as centurio, principilarius, It 





seeme:l at the beginning of this period 
as if the very conception of any power 
not military had disappeared from the 
world. Where is now the toga of 
Cicero? The Empire had become a camp. 
But this state of things was not to last. 
It was indeed destined that all power 
should assume the military type; civil 
life was to be re-organized on the model 
of military life. But the distinction 
between the civil and the military 
power was brought back by Constantine 
soon after it had seemed to be lost. 
Civil life is merged for a moment in 
military, and is then again differentiated; 
but when it reappears, the military 
stamp is on it. ‘The military title of 
pretorian prefect is given to four men 
whose functions are purely civil, and 
who exercise supreme jurisdiction each 
over a quarter of the Empire. Mean- 
while the military functions are com- 
mitted to new officers called Duces, the 
originals of our modern dukes; a dis- 
tinctive war-oftice is created ; there is 
a commander-in-chief of the infantry 
and a commander of the cavalry. The 
old legatus, such as he is described in the 
life of Agricola—a despotic sovereign 
within his own province, a general and 
a judge at the same time—has dis- 
appeared. The civil and military pro- 
fessions have been created, and each is 
elaborately organized; but the civil 
profession is an offshoot from the mili- 
tary. The Army, as it were, destroyed 
the State, and then created a new State 
out of itself. 

Upon the system of the Antonines 
this is, in one sense, a great improve- 
ment. Such a vast empire evidently 
could not he satisfactorily governed 
without a complicated organization, nor 
could it be safe from disturbances with- 
out a separation of the civil and mili- 
tary governments. The distribution of 
the Empire into pra-fectures, vicariates, 
dioceses ; the creation of an army, of 
public servants embodied and drilled 
with all the formality of an army; these 
were administrative reforms of the first 
magnitude, and they make the govern- 
ment of Constantine seem a far more 
finished machine than that of the 
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Antonines. But the well-being of a State 
does not always increase with the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of its govern- 
ment. An all-powerful government was 
created : since liberty in that age was 
out of the question, such a government, 
had it been wise, might have been the 
best thing for the State. But it was 
all-powerful for evil as well as for good, 
and in the end, after saving the Empire, 
it ruined it. 

I showed in my last lecture that 
the Empire was essentially weak for 
want of the first conditions of vigour 
in a society,—population and industry. 
It was too weak to bear the ponderous 
weight of such a government. For, 
besides the cruelty, this government 
had all the wastefulness of Oriental 
tule. The army of officials might be 
necessary to carry on government, but 
they ruined the people. Their enormous 
number of itself entailed ruinous ex- 
penses. Moreover, in making ostenta- 
tion a principle, the government had, as 
it were, committed itself to extravagance. 
Extravagance involved oppressive taxa- 
tion, and the agents of this taxation, 
the official class, inevitably formed the 
habit of rapacity. Thus for the tyranny 
of an Emperor, to which in earlier times 
the people were sometimes exposed, was 
now substituted the uniform, universal, 
crushing tyranny of an official class. 

Evils seldom come in this world 
without their compensations. I have 
been enumerating the symptoms of a 
long decay, the decay of a world. 
Steadily downward to a lower level of 
civilization and of happiness sank the 
Roman Empire. Its population bar- 
barized by immigrations from beyond 
the frontier ; its old civic freedom dis- 
appearing even from memory ; its organ 
of opinion, the Senate, sinking into an 
insignificant committee of placemen ; its 
Emperor putting off the sense of respon- 
sibility, and along with it all restraints 
of human feeling; its administration 
assuming a military ruthlessness and 
peremptoriness ; its government gene- 
rally becoming its own triumphant and 
insolent enemy,—Rome, the represen- 
tative of European civilization, the 
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inventor of civilized jurisprudence and 
the inheritor of Greek philosophy, de- 
scends to the level of an Asiatic State. 
She passes through the fire to that 
military Moloch whose minister she 
had made herself. With genius dead, 
and the intellect fallen into such rude- 
ness that she can scarcely tell us articu- 
lately the story of her woes, we see her 
more than once prostrate before one of 
those monstrous human idols that are 
worshipped in Asia, a silly creature 
educated in insolence and wearing a 
diadem, cruel and irresistible, deriving 
all his strength from human weakness, 
yet exacting copious libations of human 
blood and the utmost farthing of trea- 
sure. But to all these losses there were 
compensations, and these I proceed to 
consider. The Asiatic despotism had 
some points of advantage over theclassic. 
Liberty, which in its old forms had dis- 
appeared, began to spring-up in new 
ones. In the first place, at the moment 
when freemen sank to be slaves, slaves 
began to turn into freemen. We do 
not know distinctly the steps of the 
transformation, but, like all the other 
changes to which I have called atten- 
tion, it took place between the age of 
the Antonines and that of Constantine. 
A class of agricultural serfs came into 
existence, attached to the soil and irre- 
movable from the spot on which they 
lived. They are sometimes called slaves, 
but they appear to have had property, 
and they had rights against their 
masters and duties to the State. In the 
decay of population human beings had 
risen in value. The government wanted 
recruits for its legions, and began to lay 
claim to the services of those who before 
had been the chattels of private citizens. 
In the decay of industry it was neces- 
sary to provide for the cultivation of 
the soil. One of the peculiarities of 
this government, in which human free- 
will was almost suppressed, was its 
principle of assigning vocations by arbi- 
trary compulsion to whole classes of 
men. Many governments have assumed 
the right of pressing people against 
their will into some vocations, particu- 
larly into military service. But in the 
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age of Constantine a principle of forced 
enlistment is applied to almost all func- 
tions. Men are forced into municipal 
offices against their will, in some cases 
they are pressed into trade. It was by 
another application of the same prin- 
ciple that one class of the population is 
bound to agricultural labour. The go- 
vernment, as it were, enlists an army 
of cultivators, whom it controls with as 
much rigour as its army, properly so 
called. These cultivators are in the 
strictest sense servants of the soil. 
They have a definite function in the 
community, and for the fulfilment of it 
they are responsible to the State. The 
State was no merciful master, but so far 
as it assumed authority over the serf it 
rescued him from the authority of his 
master. As the harshest system is 
better than individual caprice,we may be- 
lieve that the lot of the coloni was better 
than that of the agricultural slaves of 
the carlier time. If so, an improvement 
is caused by the very principle of decay 
and dissolution, and the very rottenness 
of the carcase breeds new life. 

At the same time there was spread 
through society a new principle, which, 
if it cannot properly be called Liberty, 
was a most powerful substitute for it. 
I have said that government had been 
erected into a divinity, and that the 
very tradition of liberty was lost. 
This is true, and yet a certain kind of 
resistance to government was carried on 
upon a vast scale, with unalterable reso- 
lution and with success. The edict of 
Diocletian commanding the Christians to 
sacrifice was resisted throughout the Em- 
pire; the resistance was maintained for 
seven years, until Diocletian’s successor 
succumbed to it. Athanasius resisted 
Constantine and Constantius succes- 
fully. Ambrose not merely resisted, 
but rebuked and humbled Theodosius. 
This new spirit had indeed appeared 
in the Empire before the age of the 
Antonines. Aurelius had remarked 
what he called the “obstinacy” of 
a class of his subjects, but in his 
time the phenomenon, though striking, 
was not yet formidable. It became 
formidable early in the revolutionary 
period ; and at the accession of Diocletian 
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this obstinacy had spread so widely, 
organized itself so well, and rehearsed 
its part so carefully, that it proved irre- 
sistible. 

This obstinacy in the Empire achieved 
deeds as memorable as had been achieved 
by liberty in the Republic. Yet it was 
not liberty. Liberty isa proud spirit ; it 
regards government as a mere instru- 
ment of human happiness, and resists 
it when it becomes evidently prejudi- 
cial to happiness. Liberty flashes out 
against the government that murders 
innocent men and dishonours women. 
Liberty is force of character roused 
by the sense of wrong. It is consistent, 
indeed, with a sense of duty and a will- 
ingness to bear just restraint ; uncom- 
bined with these it achieves nothing 
lasting; but it is more often allied 
with turbulence and impatience of dis- 
cipline. Such had been liberty in the 
old Republic, the rebellion of strong 
spirits against laws strained too far, self- 
assertion, sturdiness, combativeness, 
Such was not the Christian obstinacy. 
In this when it was genuine there was 
no rebellion, there was no assertion of 
right. Those who practised it were not 
less obedient, but more obedient than 
others. They had no turn for liberty ; 
they had no quarrel with the despotism 
of the Cesars; this they met, not in 
the spirit of Brutus or Virginius, but 
with religious resignation. ‘The truth 
was, they were under two despotisms 
while others were under only one. 
They were not satisfied with sub- 
mitting to the Cesar who assuredly 
did not “bear the sword in vain ;” they 
endeavoured to obey the law of Christ 
also. They bore the double burden 
with all patience. Those were not the 
times for free spirits to flourish in. In 
the soldier-ridden Empire there was no 
atmosphere of hope in which a spark 
of spirit could live or a breath of free 
heroism be drawn. To this class of 
simple feelings the Christian obstinacy 
does not belong. It arose from no im- 
patience of restraint, but from a con- 
flict of laws. The law of Christ carried 
it over the law of Cesar. The spiritual 
sovereign prevailed over the temporal. 
They resisted one master in the interest 
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of another. Their resistance was with- 
out the feeling of independence, their 
rebellion without the wish for freedom ; 
no movement of defiance in their mind, 
obedience was driven out by obedience 
and loyalty by loyalty. Therefore, 
saving the law of Christ, the Christians 
were the most loyal of the Emperor's 
subjects, and Christianity confirmed as 
much as controlled despotism. It pro- 
duced a complete change in the attitude 
of the people to the Emperor. It made 
their loyalty more intense, but confined it 
within definite limits. It strengthened in 
them the feeling of submissive reverence 
for government as such ; it encouraged 
the disposition of the time to political 
passiveness. It was intensely conser- 
vative, and gave to power with one 
hand as much as it took away with the 
other. Constantine, if he was influenced 
by policy, was influenced by a wise 
policy when he extended his patronage 
to the Church. By doing so he may 
be said to have purchased an inde- 
feasible title by a charter. He gave 
certain liberties, and he received in 
return passive obedience. He gained 
a sanction for the Oriental theory of 
government ; in return he accepted the 
law of the Church. He became irre- 
sponsible with respect to his subjects 
on condition of becoming responsible to 
Christ. 

The difference, then, between the 
later series of Emperors and the earlier 
is this. The earlier Emperors were 
nominally Republican magistrates, but 
practically their power was un- 
limited. The later Emperors were 
avowedly Oriental despots, but their 
power had one important and de- 
finite limitation. On the other hand, 
the later Emperors had not so much 
active resistance to fear as the earlier. 
The spirit of liberty which prompts to 
active resistance was in the earlier 
period not quite dead; the spirit of 
religion and morality which was vigorous 
in the later period prompted only to 
passive resistance. The practical result 
was that the earlier Emperors could 
not venture upon so much cruelty 
as the later, and the later Emperors 
could not indulge so much caprice 


as the earlier. In the first century 
the Romans submitted for years to 
all the frenzied whims of a lunatic ; at 
last they killed him for his cruelty. The 
later Romans submitted frequently to 
much more cruel governments, but they 
firmly resisted the virtuous Julian when 
he tried to change their institutions.! 
The position assumed by the Church 
at this time towards government has 
determined its attitude throughout 
modern history. It has often con- 
trolled and defied kings, as Ambrose 
did; but it has always remained cold 
towards the spirit of liberty. Not that 
there is anything in Christianity incom- 
patible with liberty, not that zealous 
champions of liberty may not be, or 
have not often been, zealous Christians. 
But Christianity sprang up and shaped 
its institutions at a time when liberty 
was impossible, and when the wisest 
course for men in existing circumstances 
was to abandon the dream of it. There- 
fore, the earliest documents of Chris- 
tianity, the biographies of its Founder, 
and the early history of the Church, 
bear the stamp of political quietism. 
In all disputes between authority and 
liberty the traditions of Christianity are 
on the side of authority. Passive obe- 
dience was plausibly preached by the 
Anglican clergy out of the New Testa- 
ment ; when the opposite party sought 


Scriptural sanction for the principles of 


freedom, they were swayed irresistibly 
back upon the Old Testament, where 
rebellions and tyrannicides may be 
found similar to those which fill classical 
history. The whole modern struggle 
for liberty has been conducted without 
help from the authoritative documents 
of Christianity. Liberty has had to 
make its appeal to those classical exam- 
ples and that literature which were 
superseded by Christianity. In the 
French Revolution men turned from the 
New Testament to Plutarch. The former 
they connected with tyranny ; the latter 
was their text-book of liberty. Plutarch 
furnished them with the teaching they 


2 At the beginning of the third century 
the aristocracy of Rome looked on with an 
enormous cop while a shameless Syrian 
priest insulted its gods and its religion. 
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required for their special purpose, but 
the New Testament met all their new- 
born political ardour with a silence broken 
only here and there by exhortations to 
submission. 

But this, which has been the weak- 
ness of Christianity in recent times, 
was its strength in the first ages of its 
existence. The spirit of Liberty and 
the spirit of Nationality were once for 
all dead ; to sit weeping by their grave 
might for a time be a pious duty, but it 
could not continue always expedient or 
profitable. Yet this is the attitude of 
the age of Trajan. Tacitus makes it 
his object to nurse the ancient spirit as 
much as possible. He canonizes the 
martyrs of the Senate—Peetus, Rusticus, 
Helvidius. He studies to feel like a 
senator, though conscious that the 
dignity of that name is only traditional. 
He studies to feel like a Roman, though 
alien blood is everywhere corrupting 
the purity of race ; but he cannot pre- 
vent the corruption of Roman blood, nor 
check the inundating flood of foreign 
manners. Plutarch buries himself in 
the past, and by the power of imagi- 
nation re-peoples with its ancient heroes 
the depopulated and demoralized Greece 
into which he was born. In the age of 
the Antonines, to read of Epaminondas, 
Dion, Timoleon, might be entertaining 
and elevating, but it could not be prac- 
tically useful, fur it was neither possible 
nor desirable to imitate such examples. 
A literary man, like Plutarch, might 
not keenly feel the hopeless contrast 
between the reality and his ideal, but 
Tacitus, in the Roman senate, feels it, 
and hence the cynical despair that per- 
vades his works. It was, therefore, 
the strength of Christianity that it re- 
nounced this unprofitable ideal. When 
it came forward, in the age of Con- 
stantine, to lead the thought of the 
Empire, it presented a programme in 
which Liberty and Nationality were 
omitted. A noble life had before been 
necessarily a free and public life, but 
the New Testament shows how virtue 
may live under the yoke of an absolute 
government, and in a complete retire- 
ment from polities. Patriotism had 
been the great nurse of morality ; the 
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mro\tc had been the centre by which 
human beings had been held together. 
Christianity arose from the destruction 
of a nationality, and showed its power 
principally in efficing national distine- 
tions, and in uniting first Jew and 
Gentile, and afterwards Roman and 
sarbarian. Who can wonder at its 
success? To a universal empire if 
offered a universal morality ; by limit- 
ing despotism it relieved the people, 
and by sanctioning despotism it com- 
pensated the despot. 

Thus the age was made somewhat 
happier by receding further from liberty. 
Under the Antonines it was fully con- 
scious of its loss, and looked back with 
regret; but now it had forgotten its 
loss, had found for itself new objects, 
and was again looking forward. Tyranny 
was more cruel, and misery was more 
wide-spread, than in the days of the 
Antonines; but it was less felt, because 
the age had occupations which absorbed 
it, and was possessed with thoughts 
which, in a measure, numbed the sense 
of pain. The political languor of the 
age of the Antonines was not compen- 
sated by any intellectual or speculative 
activity. The old ideas were still before 
men’s minds, but constantly becoming 
more obsolete ; the old creeds were still 
officially accepted, but with less and 
less belief; the old sacrifices were still 
performed, but with less and less devo- 
tion. Seldom, perhaps, has there been 
a time when ideas had so little power 
over a highly civilized community. 
Roman literature was asleep; a move- 
ment was taking place in Greek litera- 
ture, but it was of a popular and super- 
ficial kind. The itinerant Sophists, who 
travelled over the Greek world at this 
time delivering lectures or discourses, 
created perhaps something nearer to the 
popular literature of our own day than 
was known at any other period of anti- 
quity. But they aim only at amuse- 
ment, or very moderate edification; and 
the only one of them who has attained 
permanent fame, Lucian, exhibits most 
vividly the spiritual emptiness of the 
time. His dialogues are a universal 
satire—a satire upon what men do, but 
still more upon what they think, upon 
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what they profess to believe and to 
venerate. They give a low impression 
of the philosophy of the age ; religious 
belief, except in the lowest forms of 
superstition, they represent as abso- 
lutely dead. Lucian writes for and of 
the people ; a very different writer, a 
writer much too noble to be a fair 
representative of his age, the Emperor 
Aurelius, still shows us what was going 
on at the same time in the minds of the 
most cultivated. The ancient gods have 
disappeared from his creed, and no new 
objects of worship have taken their 
place. Piety remains, and serves to 
him as a kind of proof of the existence 
of its objects, but sometimes he feels 
the proof insufficient. Why should I 
care to live, he says, in a world void of 
gods and void of a Providence ? 

Pass over the revolutionary period, 
and what a contrast? We find our- 
selves in an age when ideas, good and 
bad, have an overmastering influence, 
and when, in particular, the sense of 
religion is more universal and more 
profound than it had ever been in the 
world before. Thoughts, reasonings, 
controversies, which in the age of the 
Antonines had been but languid in the 
schools, had now made their way into 
the world, and lived with an intense 
life. The populace, which in the age 
of the Antonines lies, as it were, outside 
the province of history, having neither 
opinions nor purposes, which counts in 
politics only as something to be fed and 
to be amused, as a reason for bringing 
corn-fleets trom Egypt and Africa, and 
for building amphitheatres—this popu- 
lace, now in still greater poverty, and 
falling into a misery from which no 
government could any longer relieve it, 
is filled with vehement opinions, ardent 
beliefs, disinterested enthusiasm. Under 
the iron military rule human will and 
character begins to live again. Violent 
passions surge again, party divisions re- 
appear, acts of free choice are one, men 
fight once more for a cause, once more 
choose leaders and follow them faith- 
fully, and reward them with immortal 
fame. The trance of human nature is 
over, men are again busy and at work, 
in spite of tyranny and misery. The 


sense of a common interest thrills again 
through a vast mass, as it had thrilled 
through the citizens of Rome in old 
republican days; but the mass is now 
composed, not of the citizens of a single 
city, but of the population of a world- 
wide empire. Representatives of many 
nations appear in the great parliament 
at Nicwa; the leaders in the party con- 
flict which raged there had their enthu- 
siastic followers in every country in 
which Roman camps had ever been 
pitched. For the first time it might be 
said that the Empire was alive. Up to 
this time the nations of which it was 
composed had been held together but 
by military force. Now for the first 
time they thought and felt in unison ; 
now they had an organization not im- 
posed from without but developing from 
within ; now they had a common impe- 
rial culture and system of philosophy. 
Yet all this vivid activity, which con- 
trasts so strongly with the languor of 
the age of the Antonines, was compatible 
with a despotism infinitely more abso- 
lute than that of the Antonines. Under 
the paternal rule of Aurelius the people 
had remained inert and lifeless ; under 
the afflicting tyranny of Valentinian 
they lived, willed, and acted with spirit 
and energy. ‘The explanation of this is 
that, as I have said, the later despotism 
was one which secured itself by accept- 
ing limitations. Its subjects surrendered 
finally one-half of their liberties on con- 
dition of enjoying securely the other 
half. For a nominal freedom, which 
was in fact an unlimited slavery, they 
accepted an undisguised but limited 
slavery. Human free-will made terms 
with the victorious power of govern- 
ment, and accepted a fraction, but a 
secure fraction, of its original posses- 
sions. The corporate life of man, which 
hitherto had béen one and undivided, 
began now to be regarded as twofold. 
A dictinction was introduced like that 
which we now recognise between poli- 
tical life and social life. In political 
life despotism reigned with more undis- 
puted title than ever, and was more 
remorselessly cruel. But from social 


life despotism was almost expelled ; 
within this not narrow domain a govern- 
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ment was set up which, whatever its 
faults, had influential parliaments and 
popular magistrates. The distinction 
was drawn roughly enough, and between 
the two authorities there was frequent 
border war; but the distinction was 
maintained, and was no small compen- 
sation to those unfortunate generations, 
the hard-pressed garrison of the be- 
leaguered citadel of civilization. 

It was in this way that a considerable 
share of liberty was reconquered in the 
Roman Empire, that the distinction 
between political and social life was 
first established, and that human free- 
will, expelled from the channels in 
which it had been accustomed to flow, 
found for itself a new channel. But 
what was the force by which this change 
was effected? It was a force which had 
seemed almost dead—the force of Theo- 
logy. During the revolutionary period 
the sceptical philosophies lost their in- 
fluence, and so did that system of moral 
philosophy which threw man back upon 
himself. An age of faith set in, an age 
in which a large class had found a view 
of the universe which was satisfying 
and inspiring to them; and in which 
even those who had not, acknowledged 
the necessity of finding such a view, 
and endeavoured in various ways to do 
so. A Theology was the necessity of this 
age: those who had not got one wished 
for one; those who rejected the most 
powerful and satisfying theology had 
recourse to less satisfying systems, and 
to spasmodic revivals of systems that 
were extinct. Outside the Christian 
Church, as well as within it, Theology 
was everywhere. In the time of the 
Antonines the most conspicuous fact, as 
I have said, is the decline of old beliefs. 
Doubtless the routine of rustic super- 
stition went on as in earlier times ; nor 
did philosophers speak generally with 
Lucian’s contempt of the ancient gods. 
Plutarch has an explanation of them 
which warrants a sort of belief, but this 
explanation is evidently a concession 
to conservative feeling. The Gods are 
venerated in the same way as the Senate, 
that is, for the sake of the past and on 
the condition of doing nothing. The 
exceptions to this, such as Apollonius, 


who had a more positive religious feeling, 
were in the earlier age only numerous 
enough to show the possibility of a 
Pagan revival. During the revolu- 
tionary period this revival took place. 
The philosophers passed to theology 
over the bridge of Platonism. The 
close juxtaposition into which the dif- 
ferent systems of religion prevailing in 
the different parts of the Empire had 
been brought, revealed certain features 
common to all. The revivalists fastened 
upon these common features, and Pa- 
ganism in its last age returned to what 
was perhaps its earliest form, and be- 
came Sun-worship. 

This movement was spasmodic. The 
zeal of Julian, Porphyry, and others of 
that school, was not inspired by a belief, 
but by the wish for a belief. The in- 
fluence moves in the wrong direction ; 
it passes not from the belief to the men, 
but from the men to the belief. Their 
religion does not reanimate them, but 
they reanimate their religion. As a 
proof, however, of the need felt in that 
age for a religion, it is all the more 
striking. It was not by these Neo- 
Platonists and Neo-Pagans that that 
revival of human freedom and human 
activity of which I have spoken was 
produced, but the revival of Paganism 
shows more clearly than the introduc- 
tion of Christianity the steady set of 
men’s minds and feelings in that age 
towards religion. The picture I have 
given of the late Empire may suggest to 
us two among the many causes of this 
phenomenon. 

First, then, the age was religious, 
because it was an age of servitude, 
Religious feeling is generally strong in 
proportion to the sense of weakness and 
helplessness. It is when man’s own re- 
sources fail that he looks most anxiously 
to find a friend in the universe. Re- 
ligion is man’s consolation in the presence 
of a necessity which he cannot resist, 
his refuge when he is deserted by his 
own power, or energy, or ingenuity. 
Negroes are religious, the primitive races 
in the presence of natural phenomena 
which they could not calculate or resist 
were intensely religious; women, in 
their dependence, are more religious 
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than men; Orientals under despotic 
governments are more religious than the 
nations of the West. On the other 
hand, a time of great advance in power, 
whether scientific power over Nature, or 
the power to avert evils, given by wealth 
and prosperity, is commonly a time of 
decline in religious feeling, until man’s 
wants, ever growing with his acquisi- 
tions, strike again against the impassable 
boundary. The age when Europeans 
became as subject and as helpless as 
Orientals naturally made them also as 
religious as Orientals. 

Secondly, the Empire was made re- 
ligious by vast calamities and miseries. 
It was during the revolutionary period 
that it took the religious stamp, and that, 
as I have pointed out, was the age of the 
Plague and also of unparalleled politi- 
cal disasters, In the presence of such 
evils, there was no choice but between 
religion and stoical apathy. ‘The effect 
of the Plague is visible in the traces at 
this time of a revival of the worship of 
/Esculapius. Men cried to any deity 
that might be able to aid, and renounced 
the scepticism that left them helpless in 
their utmost need. And as the weather 
did not clear, as plague followed plague 
through nearly a century, and when this 
evil was removed the fiscus and the 
barbarian afflicted society almost as 
heavily, men must have come to consider 
existence itself an evil, had not religion 
held before their eyes a future state. 
Those whose whole lives were spent in 
watching decay and dissolution, who 
were borne upon a steadfast backward 
current, who were familiar with the 
dwindling of population, the disappear- 
ance of wealth, the fall of noble institu- 
tions, the degradation of manners and 
culture, could not have been reconciled 
to life by any plain view of things, by 
any sober calculations. They could only 
repair such losses and relieve such beg- 
gary out of the inexhaustible treasury 
of hope and faith. It was well that, 
in their painful search after objects of 
worship and after supernatural protec- 
tion, men were not finally driven back 


upon the outworn imaginations of 


mythology. Those imaginations had 
been lovely in their spring-time, in the 


days of Homer or ’schylns, but it was 
late autumn with them now; they were 
wholesome no longer. There is nothing 
more pestilential in the social atmo- 
sphere than the exhalations of stale 
poetry. It was also well that they 
found in the end something better than 
that Sun-worship which was gradually 
evolved out of the comparison of re- 
ligions. This worship, indeed, was far 
from being utterly hollow or spasmodic, 
but men could no longer be content 
with the most dazzling material glory. 
* Two things fill me with wonder,” said 
Kant, “the starry heaven without, and 
the moral principle within.” It was 
these two awful things that contended 
for empire over the hearts of men in the 
fourth century. The invisible Deity 
vanquished the visible one. There was 
superstition on both sides, and a Claudian 
might fancy that to worship beauty 
in Proserpina was as ennobling as to 
worship corruption in the ashes of Peter 
and Paul. But it was not corruption 
that was worshipped at the shrines of 
the martyrs, but a higher thing than 
beauty—-moral goodness, 

It was because in that revolutionary 
period, that great chasm between the 
Old World and the New, the depth and 
breadth of which I hope I have now 
made clear to you, the Roman Empire, 
searching eagerly to find a religion, dis- 
covered in its bosom a worship which 
had the two things which the age 
demanded—a_ supernatural character, 
and an ideal of moral goodness ; and it 
was in a secondary degree because that 
ideal was of a type suiting the age, 
presenting virtue in the social sphere 
which was still open to it, and not in the 
political from which it was now excluded : 
it was for these reasons that when in 
the later period all the liberty which had 
still lingered in the age of the Antonines 
disappeared, when Asiatic sultanism was 
set up and all public functions fell into 
the hands of military officials, when 
tyranny was most oppressive and search- 
ing, when human life was cramped and 
stunted to the utmost, the spirit of free- 
dom was able to assert itself in a form 
hithertoundreamed of, and when expelled 
from the State to reappear in the Church. 


Within this not harrow domain a govern- 
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A BRAVE LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


Mr. Scantan went to London. How 
he went is by no means clear; but | 
rather suspect it was through a pearl 
brooch, which a rich and warm-hearted 
bride, just going out to India—a neigh- 
bour’s daughter — greatly desiderated, 
and purchased. At any rate, it came 
about somehow that Josephine’s purse 
wus full, her jewel-case rather empty, 
and that her husband took his jaunt to 
the metropolis—a pleasure which he had 
longed for ever since Mr. Summerhayes 
hezan his yearly visits to Ditchley and 
the ucighbourhood. 

1 do not want to depict this Mr. 
Summerhayes in villanous colours, with 
horns and a tail. I believe the very 
personage who owns those appendages 
may be not quite as black as he is 
painted, still I do not agree with those 
novel writers who will not call a 
spade a spade—who make us in- 
terested in murder, lenient towards bi- 
gamy, and amused with swindling, pro- 
vided only it be picturesque. There 
does not seem to me such a wide distinc- 
tion between the vulgar man who steals 
a leg of mutton or a loaf of bread, and 
the “ genteel” man—let me not profane 
the word “gentleman”—who dines luxu- 
riously, but never thinks of paying his 
butcher or baker; who, however defi- 
cient his income, lives always at ease, 
upon money borrowed from friends or 
kindred, with promise of speedy return. 
But it never is returned—was never 
meant to be; and the man, however 
charming he may be, is neither more 
nor less than a thief and a liar, and ought 
to be scouted by society as such. And 
till society has the courage to do it—to 
strip the fine feathers from these fine 
birds, and show them in their ugly bare- 


ness, mean as any crop-headed convict 
in Pentonville Prison—so long will the 
world be cumbered with them, and the 
miseries they cause, Not to themselves : 
they never suffer, often flourishing on like 
green bay-trees to the end, or almost the 
end; but to other and most innocent 
people, who unhappily belong to them, 
aud perhaps even love them. 

Mr. Summerhayes was one of these, 
and he became the evil genius of Mr. 
Scanlan’s life. Though younger than the 
Curate, he was a great deal older in many 
things from his superior knowledge of 
the world. ‘They sympathised in their 
tastes, and each found the other very 
convenient and amusing company, when, 
year by year, Summerhayes made his 
sketching tour round the beautiful neigh- 
bourhood of Ditchley. There were great 
differences between them—for instance, 
the elder man was weak and pliable, the 
younger cool-headed and determined ; the 
Irishman possessed a fragment of a heart 
and the ghost of a conscience—the Eng- 
lishman had neither. On many points, 
however, they were much alike—with 
enough dissimilarity to make their com- 
panionship mutually agreeable and amus- 
ing. And as in both the grand aim of 
life was to be amused, they got on to- 
gether remarkably well. Nay, in his own 
way Edward Scanlan was really quite 
fond of “ my friend Summerhayes.” 

So was César, for a while; so was 
Adrienne—with the intense admiration 
that an imaginative child sometimes con- 
ceives for a young man, clever, brilliant, 
beautiful, godlike ; insomuch that the 
mother was rather sorry to see it, and 
stopped as soon as she could without 
observation the constant petting which 
the artist bestowed, summer after sum- 
mer, upon his little girl-slave, who fol- 
lowed him about with eyes as loving as 
a spaniel dog. This year, wheu he suc- 
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ceeded in carrying off their father, the 
two children envied Papa exceedingly, 
scarcely so much for the pleasures of 
London as for the permanent society of 
Mr. Summerhayes. 

This, however, he did not get, as he 
soon found himself obliged to “cut” his 
friend, and the set the artist belonged 
to—which, in spite of their irreligious 
Bohemianism, the Curate liked ex- 
tremely—for the sake of reviving his 
own former acquaintances, who had 
come up to attend the May meetings in 
Exeter Hall, and who were of a class, 
aristocratic and clerical, who looked 
down upon painters, poets, and such 
like, as devotees to the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,—and, besides, not 
exactly “respectable.” Mr. Scanlan had 
to choose between them, and he did 
so—externally ; but he nevertheless con- 
trived to serve two masters, in a way 
that excited the amusement and loudly- 
expressed admiration of Mr. Summer- 
hayes. 

Often, after being late up overnight, 
in places which Exeter Hall could never 
have even heard of, and which, to do 
him justice, the innocent Curate of Ditch- 
ley knew as little about as any young 
lamb of his fold—only Summerhayes 
asked him to go, and he went—after this 
he would appear at religious breakfasts, 
given by evangelical Earls, and pious 
Duchesses dowager; where he would 
hold forth for hours, delighted to see re- 
viving his former popularity. This did 
not happen immediately. At first he 
found the memories of even the best 
friends grew dulled after seven years’ 
absence; but many were kind to him 
still. The exceeding sincerity and 
single-heartedness often found, then as 
now, among the Evangelical party— 
~ making them associate alike with rich 
and poor, patrician and plebeian—any 
one who, like themselves, holds what 
they believe to be “ the Gospel” —stood 
Edward Scanlan in good stead. 

After he had succeeded in making a 
platform speech—full of the Beast with 
seven heads and ten horns, the Woman 
in scarlet, and other favourite allegories 
by which, in that era of Catholic Eman- 


cipation struggles, the Orange party al- 
ways desiginated the Romish Church— 
many of his old admirers rallied round 
the once popular preacher. But he 
was in London—not Dublin—and had 
to deal with cool-headed Englishmen, 
not impulsive Hibernians. Though his 
former friends had not forgotten him, 
and were very glad to see him, still he 
was no longer “the rage,” as he once 
had been. His blossoming season had 
a little gone by. He hung his head 
“like a lily drooping,” before those full- 
blown orators who now mounted the 
rostrum, and discoursed on the topics of 
the day with an energy and a power 
which carried all before them, because 
they had a quality which the brilliant 
Irishman somewhat lacked—earnest- 
ness, 

Of all places, London is the one where 
people find their level ; where only un- 
der peculiar circumstances, and never for 
very long, is gilding mistaken for gold. 
The Church of England was beginning 
to pass out of that stage which the pre- 
sent generation may still remember— 
when the humdrum sermons of the last 
century were, by a natural reaction, re- 
placed by the “ flowery” style of preach- 
ing; now, in its turn, also on the decline. 
Names, Irish and English—which it 
would be invidious here to record, but 
which were fondly familiar to the reli- 
gious world of that date—were a little 
losing their charm, and their owners 
their popularity. Mere “words, words, 
words,” however eloquently arranged 
and passionately delivered, were felt not 
to be enough. Something more real, 
more substantial, was craved for by the 
hungry seekers after truth—who had 
brains to understand, as well as hearts 
te love—besides the usual cant require- 
ment of “souls to be saved.” 

For such vital necessities the pro- 
vender given by Mr. Scanlan and similar 
preachers was but poor diet. Vivid pic- 
tures of death and the grave, painted with 
such ghastly accuracy that it was no 
uncommon circumstance for poor women 
in fresh mourning weeds to be carried 
out fainting into the vestry; glowing 
descriptions of heaven, and horrible ones 
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of hell, as minute and decisive as if the 
reverend gentleman had lately visited 
both regions, and come back to speak of 
them from personal observation—ser- 
mons of this sort did not quite satisfy 
the church-goers of the metropolis, even 
in the month of May, and amidst all 
the ardours of Exeter Hall. No—not 
though backed by the still handsome 
appearance and Irish fluency—which so 
often passed current for eloquence—of 
the Curate of Ditchley. Many people 
asked who Mr. Scanlan was, and la- 
mented, especially to his face, thet he 
should be “thrown away” in such a 
far-distant parish; but nobody offered 
him a living, a proprietary chapel, or 
even a common curacy. And he found 
out that the inducements and advices 
held out by Mr. Summerhayes on the 
subject, were mere random talk, upon 
a matter concerning which the artist 
knew nothing. He had urged Scan- 
lan’s coming up to London with the 
careless good-nature which they both 
possessed, but now that he was there 
he found his guest rather a bore, and, 
in degree, turned the cold shoulder 
upon him. Between his two sets of 
friends, artistic and religious, it some- 
times happened that the poor Curate had 
nowhere to resort to, and spent more 
than one lonely evening in crowded, 
busy London; which caused him to 
write home doleful letters to his wife, 
saying how he missed her, and how glad 
he should be to return to her. These 
letters filled her heart with rejoicing. 
And when he did come back, a little 
crestfallen, and for the first day or so 
not talking much about his journey, she 
received him gladly and tenderly. But 
she rejoiced nevertheless. It was one 
of the sad things in Josephine’s life 
that her husband’s discomfiture was, 
necessarily, oftentimes to her a source 
of actual thankfulness. Not that she 
did not feel for his disappointment, and 
grieve over it in her heart, but she was 
glad he had found out his mistake. 
Her conscience was never deluded by 
her affections. She would as soon have 
led her boy César over ice an eighth 
of an inch thick, as have aided her 


husband in anything where she knew 
the attainment of his wish would be to 
his own injury. 

Nevertheless, when he came home,— 
worn and irritable, fatigued with London 
excitements, which were such a contrast 
to his ordinary quiet life, and none the 
better for various dissipations te which 
he had not the power to say No—Mrs. 
Scanlan was very sorry for him, and 
tried to make Wren’s Nest as pleasant as 
possible to him, supplying him, so far as 
she could, with all his pet luxuries, 
listening to his endless egotistical talk 
about the sensation he had created in 
London, and above all, accepting pa- 
tiently a heap of presents, more orna- 
mental than useful, which she afterwards 
discovered he had purchased with money 
borrowed from Mr. Summerhayes, and 
which, with other extraneous expenses, 
caused this London journey to amount 
to much more than the pearl brooch 
would cover. And César had already 
gone to school; Louis too—for the 
brothers pined so at being separated. 
At school they must be kept, pcor boys ! 
cost what it would. 

Many a night did their mother lie 
awake, planning ways and means which 
it was useless to talk of to her Ed- 
ward. In fact she had very much 
given up speaking of late: she found 
it did no good, and only irritated her 
temper, and confused her sense of right 
and wrong. She generally thought out 
things by herself, and mentioned no- 
thing aloud until it was fully matured 
in her own mind, One plan, which 
had occurred to her several times 
since the day when Mr. Scanlan satiri- 
cally suggested that she should apply 
for a clerk’s situation, and she had 
replied bitterly, “I wish I could!” 
finally settled itself into a fixed scheme 
—that of earning money herself, inde- 
pendent of her husband. For that 
more money must be earned, somehow 
and by somebody, was now quite plain. 

To the last generation, the idea of 
women working for their daily bread 
was new, and somewhat repellent. 
First, because it was a much rarer 
necessity then than now. Society was 
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on a simpler footing, Women did 
woik—in a sense—but it was within, 
not without the house: keeping fewer 
servants, dressing less extravagantly, 
and lightening the load of husbands 
and fathers by hel ping to save rather 
than to spend. There were more girls 
married, because men were not afraid 
to marry them; young fellows chose 
their wives as helpmates, instead of 
ornamental excrescences or appendages 
—expensive luxuries which should be 
avoided as long as possible. Conse- 
quently there were fewer families cast 
adrift on the world—helpless mothers 
and idle thriftless sisters thrown on the 
charity of kindred, who have their own 
household to work for, and naturally 
think it hard to be burthened with 
more, 

But, on the other hand, the feeling, 
begun in chivalrous tenderness, though 
degenerating to a mere superstition, 
that it is not “ respectable” for a woman 
to maintain herself, was much more 
gencral than now. And the passionate 
“T wish I could!” of poor Josephine 
Scanlan had been a mere outcry of 
pain, neither caused by, nor resulting 
in, any definite purpose. Gradually, 
however, the purpose came, and from a 
mere nebulous desire resolved itself into 
a definite plan. 

She saw clearly that if, during the 
years that might elapse before her 
wealth came—years, the end of which 
she dared not look for, it seemed like 
wishing for Mr. Oldham’s death—the 
family was to be maintained in any 
comfort, she must work as well as her 
husband. At first this was a blow to 
her. It ran counter to all the pre- 
judices in which she had been reared ; 
it smote her with a nameless pain. 
What would her father have said ?—the 
proud old nobleman, who thought his 
nobility not disgraced by becoming a 
teacher of languages, and even of danc- 
ing,—anything that could earn for him 
an honest livelihood ; who would have 
worked unceasingly himself, but never 
have allowed his daughter to work. 
Poor as they were, until her marriage 
Josephine had been the closely shut-up 


and tenderly guarded Mademoiselle de 
Bougainville. But Mrs. Scanlan was, 
and long had been, quite another person, 
Nobody guarded her! Remembering 
her own old self, sometimes she could 
have laughed, sometimes rather wept. 

But of that, and of a few other sad 
facts, her father had died in happy 
ignorance, and she was free. She must 
work—and she would do it. 

But how? There lay the difficulty, 
greater then than even in our day. A 
generation ago, no one supposed a 
woman in the rank of a lady could 
do anything but teach children. Teach- 
ing, therefore, was the first thing Mrs, 
Scanlan thought of, but the scheme had 
many objections. For one reason, she 
was far from well-educated, and, marry- 
ing at sixteen, the little education she 
ever had would have soon slipped away, 
save for the necessity of being her 
children’s instructress. She learned 
in order to teach; sometimes keep- 
ing only a short distance ahead of the 
little flock, who, however, being fortu- 
nately impressed with the firm belief 
that Mamma knew everything, followed 
her implicitly, step by step, especially 
the little girls. But even the boys, 
fragmentary as their education was, had 
been found at school not half so igno- 
rant as she had expected ; everything 
they knew they knew thoroughly. So 
the master said, and this comforted their 
mother, and emboldened her to try if 
she could not find other little boys and 
girls about Ditchley, to teach with 
Adrienne, Gabrielle, and Martin. Very 
little children, of course, for she was 
too honest to take them without telling 
their parents the whole truth, that she 
had never been brought up as a gover- 
ness, and could only teach them as she 
had taught her own. 

Gradually, in a quiet way, she found 
out who among the rising generation of 
Ditchley would be likely to come to her, 
as the mistress of a little day school, 
to be held in the parlour at Wren’s 
Nest, or in any other parlour that might 
be offered to her; and then, ali her 
information gained, and her plans laid, 
she prepared herself fur what she con- 
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sidered a mere form, the broaching of 
the subject to her husband. 

To her surprise it met with violent 
opposition. 

“Keep a school! My wife keep a 
school !”—Edward Scanlan was _hor- 
rified. 

“Why should I not keep a school? 
Am I not clever enough?” said she, 
smiling. ‘“ Nevertheless, I managed to 
get some credit for teaching my boys, 
and now that they are away my time is 
free, and I should like to use it ; besides,” 
added she seriously, “it will be better 
for us that I should use it. We want 
more money.” 

“You are growing perfectly insane, I 
think, on the subject of money,” cried 
the Curate in much irritation. “If we 
are running short, why not go again to 
Mr. Oldham and ask him for more, as 
I have so often suggested you doing ?” 

Ay, he had, till by force of repeti- 
tion she had ceased to feel shame or 
indignation. But the suggestion was 
never carried out, for she set herself 
against it with a dull persistence, hard 
and silent as a rock, and equally in- 
vincible. 

Taking no notice of her husband’s 
last remark,—for where was the good of 
wasting words !—she began quietly to 
reason with him about his dislike to 
her setting up a school. 

“ Where can be the harm of it? Why 
should I not help to earn the family 
bread? You work hard, Edward.” 
(“ That I do,” he cried eagerly.) ““ Why 
should not I work too? It would make 
me happier, and there is no disgrace 
in it.” 

“There is, What lady ever works ? 
Shopkeepers’ wives may help their 
husbands, but in our rank of life the 
husband labours only ; the wife sits at 
home and enjoys herself, as you do.” 

“Do I?” said Josephine, with a 
queer sort of smile. But she attempted 
not to retouch this very imaginative 
picture. Her husband would never have 
understood it. “But I do not wish to 
enjoy myself, I had rather help you 
and the children. Nor can I see any 
real reason why I should not do it.” 
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“Possibly not ; you have such odd 
ideas sometimes. If I were a trades- 
man, you could carry them out; stand 
behind the counter selling a pound of 
tea and a yard of tape, calculating every 
halfpenny, and putting it all by,—which 
I daresay you would much enjoy, and 
be quite in your element. But my 
wife—a clergyman’s wife—could not 
possibly so degrade herself.” 

“Why, Edward, what nonsense ! 
Many a clergyman’s widow has turned 
schoolmistress. ” 

“As my widow, you may; as my 
wife, never! I would not endure it. 
To come home and find you overrun by 
a troop of horrid brats, never having a 
minute to spare for me; it would be 
intolerable. Besides, what would 
Ditchley say ?” 

“T do not know, and—excuse me, 
Edward—I do not very much care.” 

“ But you ought to care. It is most 
important that I keep up my position, 
and that Ditchley should not know my 
exact circumstances. Why, the other 
day, when somebody was talking about 
how well we managed with our large 
family, I heard it said—‘ Of course 
Mr. Scanlan must have, beside his 
curacy, a private fortune.’” 

“ And you let that pass? You allowed 
our neighbours to believe it ?” 

“Why should I not? It made them 
think all the better of me. But I fear 
I never shall get”you to understand the 
necessity of keeping up appearances.” 

“Tam afraid not,” said Josephine, 
slowly. “Perhaps we had better quit 
the subject. Once again, Edward, will 
you give me your consent, the only 
thing I need, and without which I 
cannot carry out my plans? They are 
so very simple, so harmless, so entirely 
for your own benefit and that of the 
family.” 

And in her desperation she did what 
of late she had rather given up doing ; 
she began to reason and even to plead 
with her husband. But once again, for 
the hundredth time, she found herself at 
fault concerning him. She had not cal- 
culated on the excessive obstinacy which 
often co-exists with weakness. A strong 
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man can afford to change his mind, to see 
the force of arguments and yield to them, 
but a weak person is afraid to give in. 
“T’ve said it, and I'll stick to it,” is 
his only castle of defence, in which he 
entrenches himself against all assaults ; 
unless indeed his opponent is cunning 
enough to take and lead him by the 
nose with the invisible halter of his own 
vanity and selfishness. But such a course 
this woman—all honest-minded women 
—would have scorned. 

Mrs. Scanlan found her husband, in 
his own mild and good-natured way, 
quite impracticable. He had taken it 
into his head that it was not “ genteel” 
for a woman to work, especially a mar- 
ried woman ; so work his wife should 
not, whatever happened. 

“Not in any way, visible or in- 


visible ?” said she with a slight touch of 


satire in her tone. “ And is this charming 
idleness to be for my own sake or 
yours ?” 

“ For both, my dear; I am sure Iam 
right. Think how odd it would look, 
Mrs. Scanlan keeping a school! If you 
had proposed to earn money in some 
quiet way, which our neighbours would 
never find out g 

“You would not have objected to 
that ?” said Josephine eagerly. 

“ Very likely I might ; but still not so 





much. However, I am quite tired of 


discussing this matter. For once, Jose- 
phine, you must give in. As I have so 
often to remind you, the husband is the 
head of the wife, and when I do choose 
to assert my authority—However we will 
not enter upon that question. Just leave 
me to earn the money, and you stay 
quietly at home and enjoy yourself, like 
other wives, and be very thankful that 
you have a husband to provide for you. 


Depend upon it this is the ordinance of 


Scripture, which says that marriage is a 
great mystery.” 

“Yes,” muttered Josephine, turning 
away with that flash of the eye that 
showed she was not exactly a tame 
creature to be led or driven, but a wild 
creature, tied and bound, that felt keenly, 
perhaps dangerously, the careless hand 
dragging at her chain. 


Most truly, marriage was a mystery— 
to her. Why had Heaven mocked her 
with the sham of a husband, ordered 
her to obey him, who was too weak to 
rule ; to honour him, whom had he been 
a stranger she would in many things 
have actually despised ; to love him ?— 
ah! there was the sharpest torture of 
her bonds. She had loved him once, 
and in a sort of way she loved him still, 
That wonderful, piteous habit of loving 
—the affection which lingers long after 
all passion has died, and respect been 
worn out—which one sees in the 
beggared peeress who will not accept 
the remedy the law gives her, and part 
for ever from her faithless, spendthrift, 
brutal lord : in the costermonger’s wife, 
who comes bleeding and maimed to the 
police-office, yet will not swear the peace 
against the savage she calls husband,— 
nay, will rather perjure herself than have 
him punished—God knows there must 
be something divine in this feeling 
which He has implanted in women’s 
breasts, and which they never fully 
understand until they are married. 

I did not, and I have often marvelled 
at, sometimes even blamed, this Jose- 
phine Scanlan, whose little finger was 
worth more than her husband’s whole 
body,—that to the end of his days, and 
her days, she cherished a strange tender- 
ness for the man to whom she had been 
bound by the closest tie that human 
nature can know. 

Some chance interrupted their con- 
versation at this critical point, and before 
she could get an opportunity of reviving 
it,—for Mr. Scanlan shirked the subject 
in every possible way,—she thought over 
the question, and arranged it in her own 
mind in a different form. 

To go directly counter to her husband 
was impossible, and to yield to him 
equally so. That charming picture of 
domestic life with which he deluded 
himself, would result in leaving their 
children without bread. Certainly, the 
father earned money, but he spent it as 
fast as he earned it, in that easy, Irish 
fashion he had, which his poor old mother 
knew so well! As to how it was spent, 
nobody quite knew ; but nobody seemed 
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any the better for it. That creed, fortu- 
nately not a true one, which I once heard 
nobly enunciated by a stout father of a 
family, “that a married man must always 
sacrifice himself to either wife or chil- 
dren,” did not number among its votaries 
the Rev. Edward Scanlan. 

His wife must earn money ; she knew 
that, but she thought she would take 
him at his word, and try to do it, as he 
said—“ in some quiet way.” And sud- 
denly a way suggested itself, after the 
curious fashion in which the bread we 
cast upon the waters is taken up again 
after many days. 

The woman who had been nurse to 
unhappy Mrs. Waters, overwhelmed by 
the fatal termination of her duties in 
this case, gave up her vocation as at- 
tendant on the insane; and, being a 
clever and sensible person, started a 
little shop for ladies’ and children’s 
clothes, lace-cleaning and mending, and 
other things for which the wealthy 
families hereabout had hitherto required 
to send to London. She prospered well 
—not unhelped by advice from her 
good friend Mrs. Scanlan, whose ex- 
quisite French taste, and French skill 
in lace and embroidery-work, had never 
quite deserted her. In her need, Jose- 
phine thought whether she could not 
do for money what she used to do for 
pleasure. Priscilla Nunn always wanted 
“hands,” which were most difficult to 
find. Why should not the Curate’s wife 
offer herself as “first hand,” doing the 
work at her own home, and if possible 
“under the rose”—that flower which 
must have been chosen as the emblem of 
secrecy because it has so many thorns? 

So had begun Mrs, Scanlan’s scheme : 
but once again, as in that well-remem- 
bered mission to the Rectory, she took 
her courage dans ses deux mains, as 
her father would have said, and went 
to speak to Priscilla. 

It was not so very hard after all. 
She was asking no favour; she knew 
she could give fair work for honest pay, 
and she did not feel degraded ; not half 
so degraded as when—owing money to 
six shops in High Street—she had 
walked down Mr. Oldham’s garden on 
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that summer day which now seemed 
half a lifetime ago. 

Priscilla was, of course, much aston- 
ished, but the quickness and delicacy 
of perception essential to one who had 
followed her melancholy métier for so 
many years, prevented her betray- 
ing this to the lady who wanted to 
work like a shop girl. She readily ac- 
cepted the offer, and promised not to 
make the facts public if Mrs. Scanlan 
wished them concealed. 

“You kept mysecret once, ma’am,” she 
said, ‘and I'll keep yours now. Nota 
soul in Ditchley shall find it out. Tl 
tell all my ladies 1 send my work to be 
done in London.” 

“Don’t do that, pray! Never tell a 
falsehood on my account, it would make 
me miserable. And besides, for myself 
I don’t care who knows ; only my hus- 
band.” 

“T see, maam. Well, then, I'll 
tell no stories; only just keep the 
matter to myself, which I can easily 
do. I am accustomed to hold my 
tongue; and, besides, I’ve nobody 
to speak to. Thank goodness!” she 
added, with a shrewd acerbity, that half 
amazed, half pained Mrs. Scanlan— 
“thank goodness, ma'am, I’ve got no 
husband.” 

So the matter was decided, and the 
Curate’s wife took home with her a 
packet of valuable lace, which occupied 
her for many weeks, and brought her in 
quite a handful of money. Often it 
amused her extremely to see her handi- 
work upon her various neighbours, and 
to hear it admired, and herself congratu- 
lated as being the means of inducing 
Priscilla Nunn to settle at Ditchley, 
—such an advantage to the ladies of the 
neighbourhood. 

Her faithful Bridget, and her fond 
little daughter Adrienne, of course soon 
found out her innocent mystery, but it 
was.a good while before her husband 
guessed it. He was so accustomed to 
see her always at work that he never 
thought of asking questions. When at 
last he did, and she told him what she 
was doing, and whiy, he was a little 
vexed at first ; but he soon got over it. 
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“A very lady-like employment,” said 
he, touching the delicate fabric over 
which her eyes were straining them- 
selves many hours a day. “And it 
keeps you a good deal within doors, 
which is much more proper than trail- 
ing everywhere with the children, as you 
used todo. And you are certain nobody 
has the slightest idea of your earning 
money ?” 

* Quite certain.” 

“Well, then, do as you like, my dear. 
You are a very clever woman, the 
cleverest woman I ever knew, and the 
most fitted to be my wife.” 

It did not occur to him, was he most 
fitted to be her husband? He took 
this side of the question with a satisfied 
complaisance, beautiful to behold. 

But to her it mattered little. She did 
not weigh minutely the balance of things. 
She was doing her duty, both to him and 
the children, and that was enough for her. 
Especially when, after a time, she found 
her prevision more needful than she 
had expected; since there would ere 
long be seven little mouths to feed 
instead of six. She was not exactly 
a young woman now, and the cry “ My 
strength faileth me!” was often on her 
lips. Never audibly, however ; or no- 
body heard it but Bridget. But still 
ever and anon came the terror which 
had once before beset her—of dying, and 
leaving her children to the sole charge 
of their father. And the restlessness 
which ever since his journey to London 
had come upon Edward Scanlan at times, 
the murmurs that he was “not appre- 
ciated at Ditchley,” that he was “ wast- 
ing his life,” “rusting his talents,” and 
so on, tried her more than any sufferings 
of her own. 

Another sketch which just at this 
time Mr. Summerhayes took of her— 
Mr. Summerhayes, who still found it 
convenient and agreeable to come to 
Ditchley every summer, making his head- 
quarters within a walk of Wren’s Nest, 
the hospitable doors of which were never 
shut against him by his good friend the 
Curate, who would forgive any short- 
comings for the sake of enjoying “ in- 
tellectual” society,—this portrait has, 
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stronger than ever, the anxious look 
which, idealized, only added to the 
charm of Josephine’s beauty; but in 
real life must have been rather painful 
to behold. She sat for it, I believe, 
under the impression that it might 
possibly be the last remembrance of her 
left to her children,—but Providence 
willed otherwise. 

She laboured as long and as hard as 
she could to provide for the reception 
of this youngest child, welcome still, 
though, as Mr. Scanlan once said, 
‘*rather inconvenient;” and then, quite 
suddenly, her trial came upon her: 
she laid herself down, uncertain whether 
she should ever rise up more. When 
she did, it was alone. That corner of 
Ditchley churchyard which she called 
her grave,—for two of her infants lay 
there—had to be opened in the moon- 
light to receive a third tiny coffin, buried 
at night, without any funeral rites, as 
unchristened babies are: babies that 
have only breathed for a minute this 
world’s sharp air, and whom nobody 
thinks much of, except their mothers, 
who often grieve over them as if they 
had been living children. 

But this mother, strange to say, did 
not grieve. When Bridget told her all 
about the poor little thing—for she had 
been unconscious at the time of its 
birth, and her head “ wandered” for 
several days afterwards—in consequence, 
her seryant angrily believed, of some 
“ botherations” of Mr. Scanlan’s which 
he talked to his wife about, when any 
husband of common sense would have 
held his tongue—Josephine looked in 
Bridget’s face with a strange, wistful 
smile. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry ; it is better as 
it is. My poor little girl! It was a girl? 
And she was very like me, you say? 
Did her father*see her at all?” 

“Can't tell,” replied Bridget, ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Never mind ; we'll not fret. My 
little lamb! she is safer away. There 
is one woman less in the world to suffer. 
I am content she died.” 

And when Mrs. Scanlan was seen 
again in her customary household place, 




















and going about her usual duties, there 
was indeed a solemn content, even 
thankfulness, in her face. She never 
had another child. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Durtne the sad domestic interregnum, 
when she had the law entirely in her 
own hands, Bridget Halloran, with her 
usual acuteness, stimulated by her pas- 
sionate fidelity, did not fail to discover 
the whole length and breadth of the 
“botheration” which, she firmly be- 
lieved, had been the cause of the all 
but fatal termination of her dear mis- 
tress’s illness. And the root of it was 
that root of all bitterness in Wren’s 
Nest,—Mr. Summerhayes. 

Mrs. Scanlan disapproved of him in 
a passive, though reticent and unob- 
noxious way, but Bridget cordially hated 
Mr. Summerhayes. Perhaps he had 
betrayed himself more carelessly to the 
servant than he did before the lady, 
unto whom he was always exceedingly 
courteous: perhaps, human nature being 
weak, Bridget had taken. umbrage at 
things the children let out concerning 
his ridicule of her ugliness and her 
rough odd ways; or, more likely, he 
had rivalled her awhile in the affections 
of that little flock, who were the idols 
of her fond and jealous heart. At 
any rate there was secretly war to the 
knife between the servant and her 
master’s friend ; whom Bridget believed, 
and not without reason, to be anything 
but the friend of her mistress and the 
family. Possibly, though she never 
said it, the mistress thought the same. 

It may be urged that a true and 
loving wife has no cause to dread any 
other influence—certainly not any male 
influence—over her husband : none can 
possibly be so strong as herown. But 
this must depend greatly upon what 
sort of man the husband may be. If 
he is a mere weathercock, blown about 
by every wind, she has much reason to 
be careful from which quarter the wind 
blows. The influence which Mr. Summer- 
hayes gained over Mr. Scanlan was 
exactly that which a strong bad man 
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can always exercise over an amiable 
weak one—taking him on his weakest 
side, and leading him by means of his 
tastes, his follies, or his prejudices. 
This was apparent even to the inexpe- 
rienced eyes of Bridget Halloran. She 
—good ignorant woman!—had never 
seen that wonderful engraving of Satan 
playing with the young man for his 
soul, or she would have likened her 
master to one of the players, and his 
friend to the other: while in the sor- 
rowful angel who stands behind, striving 
to the last for the possession of that 
poor fool who is perhaps hardly worth 
striving for, she would at once have 
seen another likeness, another good 
angel, such an one as few men have, or 
similar struggles might not end as they 
so often do—in blank defeat. 

The contest must have been sore on 
the day before Mrs. Scanlan was taken 
ill. It seemed Mr. Summerhayes had 
“ got into difficulties’—to use the mild 
term in which society puts such things ; 
in fact, he was flying from his creditors, 
who had at last risen up indignant 
against the fascinating gentleman who 
for years had played a deep game of 
deception with them all. There are 
some people who, more than even being 
wronged, abhor being made a fool of, 
and two or three of these pursued re- 
lentlessly the man of fashion who, after 
cheating them in every possible way, 
had tried to free himself from them 
by calling his art a trade, and by some 
legal chicanery making himself a bank- 
rupt instead of an insolvent. He had 
been some days in hiding, and then, 
driven to the last extremity, implored 
to be hidden at Wren’s Nest. 

This Mrs. Scanlan steadfastly with- 
stood. Perhaps she might have shel- 
tered a noble traitor, but a “ thief”—as 
she very plainly put it—had no interest 
in her eyes. She was deaf to all her 
husband's arguments, entreaties, threats ; 
she declared positively the swindler 
should not enter her doors; but the 
resistance nearly cost her her life. 

These facts Bridget ingeniously dis- 
covered, and the consequence was that 
one day when, taking advantage of 
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the forlorn state of the garrison, Mr. 
Summerhayes appeared, he had the 
door shut in his face, and was sum- 
marily taken possession of by the enemy 
—a wolf in sheep’s clothing who had 
tracked him safely to Ditchley. The 
law caught hold of him, and consigned 
him to the jail which, in Bridget’s 
opinion, he richly deserved. Possibly, 
had he been an Irishman and her friend, 
she might have thought differently, and 
have resisted rather than abetted “the 
powers that be”—for poor Bridget’s 
heart always had clearer vision than 
her head ; but being what he was, and 
she what she was, he found with her 
no mercy, only stern justice. Bridget 
triumphed over her victim like Jael 
over Sisera, with a righteous triumph, 
which she did not fail to betray to the 
only one to whom she could betray it 
—poor little Miss Adrienne, who lis- 
tened, and wept! For the child was 
growing up into a maiden of fourteen, 
and the only hero in her life had been 
this young man, so clever, so hand- 
some, viewed with reverence as well as 
admiration, being so many years older 
than herself. Hapless Adrienne! al- 
ready she could not bear to have a 
word said to the disparagement of Mr. 
Summerhayes. 

Bridget shut the door upon him; 
and her master, when he found it out, 
was furious. Even her mistress thought 
the thing might have been done more 
gently, and was rather glad when by some 
loophole of justice the artist crept out 
of his durance vile, and escaped abroad, 
where by nothing worse than letters 
could he attack her husband. And 
when gradually, on her complaining a 
little of them and their constant hints 
for assistance, the letters ceased, her 
spirits revived. She thought, if this 
baleful influence were once removed 
from Edward Scanlan’s life, her own life 
might become brighter. For she loved 
brightness, this sorely-tried woman. 
She never lingered a moment longer 
than she could help under the fringe 
of the cloud. 

One small shadow, however, that 
cloud left behind for long. Mr. Scan- 








lan’s dislike to Bridget increased every 
day. Her ugliness and roughness had 
always been an annoyance to him, but 
the worst thing was, that she, with her 
sharp eyes, had long ago seen through 
“the masther,” and no man likes to be 
seen through, especially by his servants. 

Besides, Bridget’s passionate devotion 
to “the misthress” caused her to make 
perpetual and not always silent protest 
against things which Mrs. Scanlan her- 
self bore with perfect equanimity, for 
long habit scarcely even notices them— 
small daily sacrifices which an un- 
selfish nature is perpetually offering 
to a selfish one, and a woman to a 
man—whether for his good is not 
always clear. And Bridget, being an 
inveterate man-hater, resented this. 

Unquestionably, Bridget could not 
have been always a pleasant person to 
have in the house. She was a special 
bugbear to, Edward Scanlan, with whom 
her warm Irish heart counted as nothing 
against her sharp Irish tongue, edged 
with shrewd mother-wit, and weighted 
by the sterling honesty which detects 
at once anything likea sham. He not 
merely disliked her, he actually dreaded 
her, and tried every means, not open, 
but underhand, to get rid of her. They 
all failed, however. When she left 
Ireland Bridget had declared she would 
live and die with her dear mistress, and 
she kept her word. She stuck like a 
burr to the struggling household at 
Wren’s Nest, blind to all hints, deaf to 
all scoldings—totally indifferent on the 
subject of wages, or of “ bettering her- 
self,” as her master sometimes urged. 
She would not go; and both she and 
her mistress knew perfectly well that 
she could not go. For what new ser- 
vant would have been content with 
Bridget’s wages—have lived upon Brid- 
get’s scanty fate—have put up with 
every sort of inconvenience, and still 
gone working on “like a horse,” as 
Bridget did? Above all, who would 
have loved them--one and all—as 
Bridget loved them ? 

And in this story, where I am con- 
scious of shooting many a sharp arrow 
against the Irish nation—casting dust— 
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ah, well!—on the graves of my chil- 
dren’s forefathers—let me confess with 
tears over another grave, where I my- 
self lately laid Bridget Halloran’s dear 
old head, that I believe she is not 
an untrue type of many Irishwomen : 
women carrying under their light, lively 
manners hearts as true as steel, and as 
pure and fresh as their own green mea- 
dows and blue skies—cheerful them- 
selves and cheering others, to the last 
limit of a blessed old age. I have 
known such; and I wish—oh! my 
dear, sincere, formal, gentle English- 
women; my brave, true, narrow-minded, 
large-hearted Scotchwomen—I wish I 
knew a few more! 

The whole course of Bridget’s rela- 
tions with the family of which she 
considered herself a member, was a 
queer mixture of tragedy and comedy ; 
which climaxed to a point when there 
appeared unexpectedly a quite legi- 
timate mode of getting rid of her. 
The Rectory gardener—an elderly wi- 
dower, with a large family—who had 
long noted Bridget’s good qualities, 
balanced them against her defects ; and 
having very deaf ears and no eye for 
beauty, considered that she would make 
him a capital wife. Accordingly he 
asked her formally in marriage, and of 
Mr. Scanlan, who, with great amaze- 
ment and ill-concealed satisfaction, for- 
warded the old fellow’s suit by every 
means in his power. 

But Bridget refused to smile upon 
her ancient lover—not that his anti- 
quity was against him: she said, ‘‘ Old 
men were much better than young ones ; 
she'd rather marry the Rector than any 
curate in the neighbourhood, if she was 
uw lady. But,” she added severely, 
“not a man in the world was to be 
depended on; she’d seen too much of 
matrimony to wish to try it herself.” 
Which remark, being repeated to him 
unconsciously by one of his “little 
pitchers,” who have always such pro- 
verbially “long ears,” did not greatly 
gratify Mr. Scanlan. 

I fear he may be considered, after 
all, an ill-used man, playing a rather 
subordinate part in his own household. 


But people get what they can; and 
there is one thing which no sham reve- 
rence will impart to its object—dignity. 
It is no easy thing to set up as the 
household deity an idol, not of gold 
but clay, from whom the gilding is 
perpetually rubbing off, and the baser 
material appearing in the eyes even of 
children and servants ; so that nothing 
but the assertion of an absolute false- 
hood can maintain the head of the 
fumily as a “head” at all. Oh, how 
thankful ought those families to be who 
really have a head to worship—with the 
leal devotion which is his rightful due 
who, as husband, father, and master, 
righteously fulfils his duties, and is in 
truth God's vicegerent upon earth unto 
those who with all their hearts love, 
honour, and obey him. Knowing 
what such loyalty is, it is with tears 
rather than wrath or ridicule that I 
draw this inevitable picture of Edward 
Scanlan. 

He was a very unfortunate man, 
and thought himself so, though for 
other causes than the true ones. He 
counted as nothing his bright, clever, 
handsome wife, bis healthy children, 
his settled income, but was always 
wearying for some blessing he had not 
got—to be a popular preacher, a great 
author, a man of wealth and fashion. 
He envied his rich neighbours every 
luxury they had, and would have aped 
their splendour constantly with his own 
pinchbeck imitations of the same, had 
not his wife withstood him steadily. 
She tried all possible arguments to 
make him live simply, modestly ; rest- 
ing upon his sure dignity as a minister 
of God, who has no need to pay court 
to any man; whose mere presence is 
an honour, and who may receive the 
best society without deviating in the 
least from his own natural household 
ways. 

For instance, that small snobbish- 
ness of a poor man asking rich men 
to dinner, and giving them dinners 
like their own, seemed contemptible to 
the “ blue blood” of Josephine Scanlan. 
When Lady Emma Lascelles came to 
the Rectory, and walked over, as she 
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always did, to the children’s tea at 
Wren’s Nest, Mrs. Scanlan gave her a 
cordial welcome, the best she had of 
food and drink, and nothing more. 
But Mr. Scanlan would have feasted 
her on silver and gold, and let the 
family fast for a week to come. 

Small differences such as these— 
springing from the fact that the husband 
has one standard of right and the wife 
another, and that they look at things 
from totally opposite points of view— 
caused the wheels of life to move not 
always smoothly in the Scanlan house- 
hold. How can two walk together, 
unless they be agreed? especially when 
they have children, and every year the 
young eyes grow sharper, and the little 
minds wider and clearer. Alas! often 
when the wife’s agony has grown dulled 
by time, the mother’s but begins. Many 
a day, had she been alone, Mrs. Scanlan, 
in very weariness of warfare, would have 
laid down her arms, indifferent, not 
merely to prudence and imprudence, 
but almost to right and wrong. Now 
she dared not do it, for the sake 
of her children. To bring them up 
honestly, simply ; in the fear of God and 
total fearlessness of man, was her one 
aim and one desire: and to do this, 
she again and again buckled on her 
armour for this pitiable domestic skir- 
mishing, this guerilla warfare ; having 
to fight inch by inch of her way, not in 
an open country, but behind bushes 
and rocks. For, as I before said, 
Edward Scanlan was at heart a coward ; 
and his wife was not. In most contests 
between them, he ended by precipitately 
quitting the ground ; leaving his melan- 
choly victress to gaze, more humiliated 
than victorious, round upon her desolate 
battle-field. 

She did this the day after Bridget 
had given the final congé to her lover, 
and declared her determination not 
to be “druv out o’ the house,” but 
remain a fixture there as long as she 
lived; which Mrs. Scanlan honestly 
said she thought was the best thing 
possible for the family. So Mr. Scanlan 
had to yield; but the domestic atmo- 
sphere was not sunny for a week or 
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more; the mistress had a sad worn 
face, and the master allowed himself to 
be irritable over trifles, in a way patent 
even to chance visitors—-to the Rector, 
for instance. 

“T’]l tell you what, Scanlan,” said he, 
one afternoon, when he had spent an 
hour or two, after his wont, with the 
family ; “you are a good fellow, and a 
very amusing fellow, but you ought to 
have been a bachelor.” 

“T wish I had. It would have saved 
me a world of trouble,” replied the 
Curate, laughing. But he seemed a 
little vexed for all that. He liked 
always to appear the amiable pater- 
familias. It looked so very much better 
in a clergyman. And many a time, 
when visitors were by, he would put his 
arm round his girls’ waists, and pat his 
boys on the shoulder,—caresses which 
these young people received at first with 
awe and pleasure, then with hesitation, 
at last with a curious sort of smile. 
Little folks are so sharp! sharper than 
big folks have any idea of. 

I will not say these children did not 
love their father, for he was good- 
natured to them; and they clung to 
him with the instinct of life-long habit; 
but they did not respect him, they did 
not rely upon him. “Oh, Papa says 
so,” which meant that secondary evi- 
dence was necessary ; or, “ Papa intends 
it,” which implied that the thing would 
never be done,—grew to be familiar 
phrases in the household. The mother 
had simply to shut her ears to them ; 
for to explain them, to argue against 
them, above all to reprove them, was 
impossible. 

And thus time went on, and it was 
years since the day she had heard Mr. 
Oldham’s intentions with regard to her; 
which at first seemed to make such a 
momentous difference in her life, but at 
last sunk into a mere visionary fancy, 
scarcely believed in at all. 

Besides, sad to say, but not wonder- 
ful, the secret which she thought would 
have been a permanent bond of union 
between herself and her good old friend 
turned out quite the contrary ; rather a 
bar of separation between them. Her 
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sensitive pride took alarm lest, silent 
as she was by his command, any filial 
attentions she might show to him might 
be misinterpreted ; supposed by him to 
be meant to remind him of his pro- 
mise. For the same reason all her 
difficulties and anxieties, yearly accu- 
mulating, she hid from him with the 
utmost care ; complainings might have 
been construed into an entreaty for 
help, or for some change in the difficult 
and anomalous position in which he had 
placed her, and allowed her to remain. 

It was indeed most difficult ; especially 
with regard to the children, of whom, 
as he grew feebler, Mr. Oldham’s notice 
gradually lessened. They obviously 
wearied him, as the young do weary 
the old. And their mother could not 
bear to intrude them upon him; wouid 
scarcely ever send them to the Rectory, 
where they used to be such constant 
guests, lest, as he once said, they might 
“ryemind him of his death,” and of 
their own future heirship; also, lest 
their somewhat provincial manners and 
shabby dress should be a tacit reproach 
to him for his half-and-half kindness 
towards them. For their mother acutely 
felt that a hundred pounds spent upon 
them now would be worth more than a 
thousand ten years hence, if Mr, Old- 
ham lived so long. She would sit 
calculating how late César might go to 
college, with any hope of succeeding 
there ; and whether Adrienne and the 
younger ones could acquire enough 
accomplishments to make them fit for 
their probable position. And then she 
caught herself reckoning—horrible idea! 
—how long the term of mortal life usually 
extends, and how long it was likely to 
extend in Mr. Oldham’s case, until she 
started up, loathing her own imagination, 
feeling as guilty as if she were compass- 
ing the old man’s death, and wondering 
whether the promised fortune was a 
blessing or an actual curse ; for it seemed 
both alternately. 

Sometimes the hope of the future was 
the only thing that made her present 
life endurable ; again, it haunted her 
like an evil spirit, until she felt her 
very nature slowly corrupting under 


its influence. She was conscious of 
having at once a bitter scorn for money, 
and yet an exaggerated appreciation 
of its value, and an unutterable craving 
to possess it. Then oftentimes she felt 
herself such an arrant hypocrite. 
Luckily, her husband never talked of 
the future, it was not his way; he took 
things easily, would have eaten calmly 
his last loaf, and then been quite sur- 
prised that the cupboard was empty. 
3ut Bridget often let out her own 
humble fears about “them poor dear 
children,” and the way they were grow- 
ing up; and one or two of her neigh- 
bours came and advised with her on 
the subject : wondering what she meant 
to do with César, and whether, pre- 
sently, he would not be able to leave 
the grammar-school and get a small 
clerkship, or be apprenticed to some 
respectable—very respectable — trade. 
To all of which remarks and not un- 
kindly anxieties she had but one 
answer, given with a desperate blunt- 
ness which made people comment rather 
harshly upon how very peculiar Mrs. 
Scanlan was growing, that “she did 
not know.” 

It was the truth: she really did not 
know. Mr. Oldham’s total silence on 
the subject often made her fancy she 
must have mistaken him in some strange 
way, or that he had changed his mind 
altogether concerning her. The more 
so, as there gradually grew up a slight 
coolness between him and her husband. 
Whether it was that the Rector had 
offended the huge self-esteem of his 
curate—and of all enmity, the bitterest 
is that of a vain man whose vanity has 
been wounded ;—or else the Curate had 
been seen through—clearer than ever— 
by the astute and acute old Rector ; but 
certainly they never got on well when 
they did meet, and they gradually met 
as seldom. as possible. Mr. Oldham 
generally called at Wren’s Nest when 
Mr. Scanlan was absent ; and Mr. Scan- 
lan always found an excuse ready for 
sending his wife alone, when invitations 
came from the Rectory. 

Yet still he every now and then 
harped upon his stock grievance—the 
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great injustice with which he was treated 
in being so underpaid, and compelled, 
for the sake of wife and family, to hide 
his light under a bushel at Ditchley, 
when he might be acquiring fame and 
fortune in London. And still he at 
times suggested going there, or threaten 
ng to go, that, to detain him, Mr. Old- 
ham might still further increase his 
salary. To all of which notions and 
projects his wife opposed a firm, resolute 

negative—that of silence. She let him 
talk as much as he liked—and early 
enjoyed talking—but she herself spoke 
no more. 

At length a thing happened which 
broke this spell of sullen dumbness 
broke it perhaps for her good, for she felt 
herself slowly freezing up into a hard and 
bitter woman. Still the way the blow 
fell was sharp and unexpected. 

Her husband came home one night, 
irritable exceedingly. Now, many a 
wife knows well enough what that 
means, and her heart yearns over th 
much-tried man, who has been knocked 
about in the world all day and comes to 
her for rest, and shame if be cannot find 
it! even though he may task her patience 
and forbearance a little sometimes. But 
irritability was not Edward’s failing ; h 
rather failed in the opposite direction— 
in that imperturbable indifference to all 
cares and all troubles which did not 
personally annoy himself, which often 
passes muster as “the best — in 
the world.” Though, undoubtedly, he 
was by nature a better temper than 
his wife, in whom circumstances were 
gradually increasing certain acerbities, 
not uncommon in strong and _high- 
spirited women, but yet far from 
beautiful. And Mr. Scanlan’s easy 
laissez aller tried Mrs. Scanlan to the 
last limit of feminine endurance. 

To-day, however, they seemed to have 
changed characters. She was calm, and 
he was sorely out of humour. He found 
fault with Bridget, the children, the 
house, everything,—nay, even with her- 
self, which he did not often do. And he 
looked so ill and wretched, lying on the 
sofa all the evening, and scarcely saying a 
word to any one, that she grew alarmed. 
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When the children had gone to bed, 
the secret came out: not naturally, but 
dragged out of him, like a worm out 
of its hole, and then pieced together 
little by little, until, in spite of numerous 
concealments and contradictions, Mrs. 
Scanlan arrived at a tolerable idea of 
what was wrong. 

Her husband had gone and done what 
most men of his temperament and cha- 
racter are very prone to do—it looks 
so generous to oblige a friend, and flatters 
one’s vanity to be able-to do it- —he put 
his name to a bill of accommodation. 
The “friend ” turned out,as such persons 

isually do, a mere scoundrel, and had 


just vanished, to Greece, or Turkey, or 


Timbuctoo, little matter where ; but he 
could not be found, and the acceptor 
yf the bill had to pay it all. 

“I declare, Josephine, I had no idea 
of such a thing,” pleaded he eagerly; “I 
thought it was a mere form: and after 
it was done I quite forgot all about it. 
I did indeed, my dear wife.” 

“T fully believe you,” Josephine said 
bitterly. Hitherto she had opposed not 
a word to his stream of talk, explanations, 
regrets, apologies. He never looked at 
her, or he would have seen her slowly 
whitening face, her rigid mouth, and 
knotted hands. 

* But isn’t it unlucky? so very un- 
lucky for me ?” 

“ For us, you mean,” said Mrs. Scan- 
lan slowly. “But do you think you 
can tax your memory enough to tell 
me just two facts? How much have 
you to pay? and how soon must you 
pay it?” 

Facts were not the prominent pecu- 
liaxity of Edward Scanlan ; but at last 
she elicited from him that the bill was 
over due, and that it amounted to two 
hundred pounds. 

“ Two hundred pounds,! 
did you sign it?” 

“A year ago—six months—I really 
forget.” 

She looked at him with her indignant 
eyes: “ Edward, why did you not tell 
me at the time ?” 

“Oh, my dear, you would have made 
such a fuss about it. And, besides, it 
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was merely signing my name. I never 
expected to be called upon to pay a 
farthing. I never should have been but 
that my friend 5 

“You have never said yet who is 
your friend.” 

“Ah, that was your fault. You 
always disliked him, so that I could 
not mention him. Otherwise I should 
never have thought of not telling you. 
It was your doing, you see: you were 
always so unjust to poor Summerhayes.” 

“ So—it was -Mr. Summerhayes for 
whom you accepted the bill ?” 

“T could not help it, Josephine, I 
assure you. He kept writing to me 
letter after letter.” 

“ What letters? I never saw them.” 

Edward Scanlan blushed; yes, he 
had the grace to blush. “No, they 
never came here: I knew they would 
only make you angry, so I had them 
directed to the Post-office. In fact, my 
darling, I was really afraid of you.” 

“Afraid of me!” said Josephine, 
turning away. And as she did so there 
crept into her heart a feeling worse 
than indignation, jealousy, or wounded 
love—the most fatal feeling any wife 
can have—not anger, but contempt for 
her husband. 

Edward Scanlan was mistaken ; she 
made “no fuss” about this. Women 
like her seldom waste their strength in 
idle struggles against the inevitable. She 
bore the disastrous revelation so quietly 
that he soon began to think it had not 
affected her at all, and recovered his 
spirits accordingly. If Josephine did 
not mind it, of course the thing could 
be of no consequence: she would find a 
way out of it; she was so very sensible 
a woman. For among the pathetic bits 
of good in him which accounted for his 
wife’s lingering love, was this unfailing 
belief in her, and unlimited reliance 
upon her. Surely, with the aid and 
counsel of his good Josephine he would 
be able to swim through that unpleasant 
affair. “ Unpleasant” was the only light 
in which it occurred to him, The actual 
sin of the thing, and the weakness, 
almost amounting to wickedness, of a 
man who, rather than say No to another 
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man, will compromise the interests of 
his own nearest and dearest, did not 
strike in any way the curate of Ditchley. 
He became quite cheerful. 

‘“T am so glad to see how well you 
take it. Truly, my dear, you are the 
best wife in England, and I always say 
so to everybody. And since you agree 
with me that I could not avoid this 
difficulty, I hope you will help me in 
trying to get out of it.” 

“ How ?” 

“By going to Mr. Oldham, and 
asking him to lend us the money. 
He has lots of capital lying idle, I 
know that—and two hundred pounds 
is nothing to him, even if he gave it 
instead of lending it. But I don’t ask 
him to give it, only to lend it, and on 
ample security.” 

“On what security ? 

“ My own; my 10 U—my ‘promise to 
pay,’ which perhaps you don’t understand ; 
women are so ignorant about business, 
Personal security is of course all I can 
offer, unless I had a fortune. Heigho! 
I wish somebody—some wealthy old 
spinster, or miserly old bachelor like 
Oldham,—would leave me one!” 

Josephine’s breath almost failed her. 
Though her husband had spoken in the 
most random, careless way, she looked 
at him in terror, as if he knew the 
truth. But no: herown timorous con- 
science had been alone to blame. 

“Why, Josephine, how red you have 
turned! Have I said such a dreadful 
thing, or are you getting furious, as 
usual, because I suggest applying to 
Mr. Oldham for money? Not in the 
old way, you will observe; this way 
is quite legal and unobjectionable— 
a transaction between gentleman and 
gentleman ; and he ought to feel rather 
flattered that Ido apply to him. But 
you—you seem as frightened of that 
poor old fellow—who is fast breaking 
down, I see—as if he were the Great 
Mogul himself.” 

Josephine paused a little. In her 
answer it was necessary to weigh every 
word. 

“‘ Edward,” she said at last, “if you 
do this you must do it yourself. I can- 
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not and will not beg from Mr. Oldham 
in any shape or under any pretext. He 
pays us sufficiently, and more than 
sufficiently, and I wish to keep free 
from all obligations to him.” 

“You are perfectly silly! Why 
should we not get as much out of him 
as we can? He has no children, as we 
have, and goodness only knows who is 
his heir, if he has any. He may leave 
all his money to a college or a found- 
ling hospital. Let him! Who cares?” 

“No one ought to care. It is his 
own, to do what he likes with.” 

“Bless me! If I thought I had the 
slightest chance, wouldn’t I have a 
try for it! If the Rector would only 
leave his property to his poor curate— 
not the most unnatural thing either !— 
Why, we might almost live upon post 
obits,” 

“Will you tell me what is a post 
obit ?” 

“You innocent dear woman! Only 
a bond, given as security for money 
advanced, to be paid after the death 
of one’s father, or uncle, or any one 
to whom one is lawful heir. Many a 
young fellow supports himself for years 
upon post obits. I only wish I had a 
chance of trying the system.” 

“Fortunately, you have none,” said 
his wife, in her hard unwifely tone. 
And yet, had she been married to 
a hero, nay, to an ordinarily upright 
and high-minded man, Josephine 
Scanlan would any day have died for 
her husband! Harder still, she would 
have helped him to die. She was the 
sort of woman to have gone with him 
to the very foot of the scaffold, clung 
around his haltered neck, or laid his 
disgraced head upon her bosom, heeding 
nothing for worldly shame, so that she 
herself could reverence him still. But 
now! Well, the man was—what he 
was ; and alas! he was her husband. 

She might have been too hard upon 
him, exacting from him a nobility of 
thought and action of which few 
are capable,—striving for ever to pull 
out the mote from his eyes, and for- 
getting the beam in her own. And 
yet—and yet—— 








I cannot judge—I dare not. WhenI 
—Winifred (not Winifred Weston now) 
—look at the dear face opposite to me, 
on my own hearth, I know that such a 
marriage would have maddened me, 

Ignorant as she was in many worldly 
things, Mrs. Scanlan knew enough to see 
that, though her husband had brought 
himself into it foolishly rather than 
guiltily, his position was very critical. 
Unless he could meet the bill, he 
would have to give up everything he 
had—and that was not worth two 
hundred pounds. No wonder that, as 
she drew him back again to the subject 
in hand, and they began to discuss 
every possible way in which he could 
avoid the consequences of his impru- 
dence, Edward Scanlan gradually be- 
came so terrified that, even with the 
demon of contempt lurking at the 
bottom of her heart, his wife felt 
almost sorry for him. 

“ Help me! do help me!” he cried. 
““T have nobody in the wide world to 
help me but you.” 

That was true; truer far than he 
meant it to be. Forthe once charming 
Curate had a little worn out the admira- 
tion of his flock. He got fewer invita- 
tions than he used to have, and those 
among the new rather than the old 
inhabitants of Ditchley. Of these 
latter, the younger folks began to look 
upon him as a middle-aged father of a 
family; and the seniors found, both in 
his conversation and character, a certain 
lack of that stability and wisdom 
which replace so nobly, in many men, 
the attractiveness of youth. Perhaps, 
too, others besides Bridget and Mr. 
Oldham, when thrown in nearer rela- 
tions with him, had in course of years 
“seen through” Mr. Scanlan. At any 
rate, his popularity was a little waning 
in the neighbourhood ; and if he did 
not guess the fact, his wife did—pretty 
plainly. 

As to how it affected her—well! a 
man might not easily understand, but I 
think most women would. When he 
said—with what he did not know was 
truth, only pitiful appeal—‘ I have no- 
body to help me but you,”—and leant 























his head on her shoulder, his wife did not 
thrust him away: she drew him closer, 
with a sad tenderness. 

“Poor Edward!” said she softly. 
“Yes ; I will help you if I can.” 

And she sat a long time, thinking; 
while Mr. Scanlan went on talking, 
arguing with her in every possible form 
the duty and necessity of her making 
application to Mr. Oldham. She re- 
turned no answer, for another scheme 
had darted into her mind. Alas! she 
was growing into a painfully quick- 
witted woman—as alive to the main 
chance, she often thought, as any man 
could be. 

Those jewels of hers—long put by 
and never used—they were worth fully 
two hundred pounds. She knew that 
by the brooch she had once sold. 
She had never tried to sell any more; 
she thought she would keep them, these 
relics of her youth and her early married 
life, until the day when her prosperous 
condition would make them suitable for 
her,~wearing. But now, if she could 
dispose of them, temporarily, to some 
friend who would generously allow her 
to redeem them! And then she thought 
of Lady Emma Lascelles, between whom 
and herself had sprung up something 
as like friendship as could well exist 
between a curate’s wife and an earl’s 
daughter married to a millionaire. 

“T will get Lady Emma's address 
from the Rectory, and write to her.” 
And then she explained to Mr. Scanlan 
the reason why. 

He did not object, having fallen into 
that dejected condition in which he 
never objected to anything, but let his 
wife do just as she liked. Nor did he 
now take a sentimental view of her 
parting with her marriage pearls ; the 
practicalities of life had long since 
knocked all sentiment out of him. He 
only implored her to conduct the trans- 
action with the utmost care, and let 
nobody know, especially the Rector. 

“For I think—indeed, I am sure— 
that somebody has given him a hint 
about the matter. He sent me a rather 
curt note requesting me to come and 
speak to him at ten o’clock to-morrow 
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morning, on my way to the vestry- 
meeting. It may be only about vestry 
business ; but I wish I was well out of 
it, or I wish you could go instead of me, 
my dearest Josephine.” 

*“T wish I could,” she said with a 
mixture of pity and bitterness; and 
then stopped herself from saying any 
more. 

They took the pearls out of her jewel- 
case, a beautiful set—the bridegroom’s 
present on her wedding-day. But 
neither referred to that; possibly neither 
remembered the fact; these memories 
wear out so strangely fast amid all the 
turmoil and confusion of life; and the 
crisis of the present was too imminent, 
the suspense too great. 

“Lady Emma is at Paris now, I 
think ; but I can easily get her exact 
address. I will go up to the Rectory 
for it to-morrow morning ; or you could 
ask yourself, Edward.” 

“Not I. Iwill have nothing to do 
with it. Manage your own affairs.” 

* My own affairs!” Well, they were 
her own now—her children’s whole 
future might be at stake on the chance 
of Lady Emma’s acting promptly and 
kindly. But there was little fear, she 
had so good a heart. “TJ feel sure she 
will buy them,” said Mrs. Scanlan, 
locking up the case again. “And I 
shall beg her to let me buy them 
back if ever we are rich enough for 
me to wear them.” 

“You never will wear them,” said 
the Curate, drearily. ‘ Depend upon 
it, Josephine, we are slowly sinking— 
sinking into abject poverty. You would 
not let me get a chance of rising in the 
eworld, and now you must reap the re- 
sults. Mark my words, your sons will 
end in being mere tradesmen,—wretched 
petty tradesmen.” For Mr. Scanlan, 
being only a generation removed from 
that class, had a great contempt for it, 
and a great dread of being in any way 
identified or mixed up with it. 

“My sons!” cried the poor mother, 
suddenly remembering them and what 
they might come to, if at this crisis 
things went ill, if no money were attain- 
able to meet the bill, and it were put 
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into a lawyer’s hands ; when, supposing 
he were unable to pay it, he would 
assuredly be sent to prison. After such 
a dire disgrace it would be all over with 
him and them all, for Mr. Oldham 
would never receive him again as curate, 
and Ditchley, which, with all its nar- 
rowness, was quite old-fashioned in its 
innocent honesty, certainly never would. 

“My poor boys!” Mrs. Scanlan re- 
peated pite: usly ; then started up erect, 
her black eyes flashing and her whole 
figure dilated. ‘I do not care,” she 
said ; “whatever happens, I do not care. 
Edward, I had rather see my César, my 
Louis, an honest butcher or baker than a 
thief of a ‘gentleman ’—like your friend 
Mr. Summerhayes.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Arter his wife’s fierce ebullition about 
“a thief of a gentleman,” Mr. Scanlan 
did the only wise thing a husband could 
do under the circumstances—he held 
his tongue. Next morning, even, he 
took every opportunity, not of renewing, 
but of eluding the subject. Fortu- 
nately he had to leave early ; and after 
he had started for a long day of what he 
called “ parish duties,”’—which meant a 
brief vestry-meeting and a long series 
of pastoral visits afterwards to luncheon, 
dinner, and so on, at various hospitable 
houses—Josephine sat down to collect 
her thoughts before she paid her call to 
the Rectory. 

Though she saw Mr. Oldham less 
often than of yore, and there had grown 
up between them a vague reserve, still 
she knew he liked her still, and she 
liked him very sincerely. Both the 
old man and the young woman had in- 
stinctively felt from the first that theirs 
were sympathetic and faithful natures, 
and no drawbacks of circumstances 
could alienate the firm friendship be- 
tween them, though it was one of those 
dormant friendships which sometimes 
never thoroughly awaken in this world, 
and, ceasing out of it, leave us with the 
feeling, less of what they were, than 
what they might have been. Never- 
theless, the tie between Mrs. Scanlan 








and the old Rector was strong enough 
to make it difficult for her to disguise 
from him her present heavy anxiety, 
especially if, as her husband suspected, 
he had some inkling of it already, 
What if he questioned her why she 
wanted Lady Emma’s address? Some 
simple feminine reason might easily be 
assigned, but that Josephine scorned. 
No small womanish arts were at all 
in her line; she must always go 
straight to her point. If Mr. Oldham 
asked her, she must, of course, tell him 
the exact state of the case ; but, for her 
husband’s sake, she determined to keep 
it back as long as possible. 

These anxious thoughts showed so 
plainly in her face, that Bridget, coming 


into the parlour to find out the cause of 


her mistress’s unusual state of quies- 
cence, read them at once. 

“You've got another botheration, 
ma'am, I see. Tell it me, do. The 
children are safe out of doors; look 
at ’em all playing in the garden, so full 
o fun! It'll do your heart good, ma’am 
dear.” 

Poor Bridget had touched the right 
chord; the hard, stony look passed 
from Mrs. Scanlan’s face ; she began to 
weep, and once beginning she could not 
stop. By degrees her faithful servant 
had coaxed her out of half her trouble, 
and guessed the rest. 

Bridget drew a long breath, and, be- 
ing behind her mistress’s back, clenched 
her sturdy fist and pulled her good, 
ugly face into a succession of villanous 
frowns, which might be meant for any- 
body or nobody,—but she said nothing. 
And there, I think, the poor servant de- 
serves some credit, and some pity too 
Her life was a long series of self-sup- 
pression. What she felt towards her 
mistress and the children was patent 
enough ; her feelings towards her master 
nobody knew. It is hard to disguise 
love ; but it is still harder to hide its 
opposite; and, perhaps, the hardest thing 
of all is to see the object of one’s love a 
willing deluded victim to the object of 
one’s—not hatred, perhaps—but intense 
aversion and contempt. Bridget de- 
spised her master; there was no doubt 
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about that ; yet I feel sure that through- 

out her life she never let her mistress 
know it. Which fact, I think, may 
fairly place the poor unlettered Irish- 
woman in the rank of heroines. 

Bridget had no question that Lady 
Emma would buy the jewels, and hold 
her tongue on the matter too. “She 
was a rale lady, and could keep a 
secret.” Logic, at which Mrs. Scanlan 
smiled faintly. But still in many ways 
the devotedness of the woman com- 
forted her heart—not for the first time. 

It may seem strange, and some 
people may be much scandalized at it, 
that this poor lady should be so con- 
fidential with her servant, more so than 
with her husband. But it must be 
remembered that in both Irish and 
French households the relation between 
superiors and inferiors is both freer and 
closer than it is in England generally ; 
and, besides, she could trust Bridget. 
No shams with her! no mean, double- 
minded, worldly ways ; no half-truths, or 
prevarications arranged so cleverly as, 
without telling an actual lie, to give the 
appearance of one. Irish though she 
was—(I confess with sorrow an all but 
universal Celtic fault !)—Bridget had 
learnt, difficultly and painfully, to “ tell 
truth and shame the devil,” and her 
mistress loved her accordingly. 

“Wish me good speed,” said she, 
as the loving servant threw something 
after her from the door “for luck.” “I 
trust I may come back with a lighter 
heart than I go.” 

And slipping away out of sight of 
her little folks, who would have over- 
whelmed her with questions about her 
unusual errand to Ditchley alone, Mrs. 
Scanlan walked quickly across the 
common, even as she had done the 
day she had first heard Mr. Oldham’s 
secret, years ago. 

How many they seemed! And how 
many more appeared to have slipped by 
since she was married! Married—on 
just such a morning as this, a soft Feb- 
ruary morning, with the sap just stirring 
in the leafless trees, the buds forming on 
the bare hedges, the sky growing blue, 
and the sunshine warm, and the thrushes 
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beginning to sing: all the world full 
of youth and hope, and half-awakened 
spring, as ber life was then. For she 
had loved him ; with a foolish, girlish, 
half-fledged love ; still, undoubtedly, she 
had loved him, this Edward Scanlan, 
whom now she could hardly believe 
sometimes was the Edward she had 
married. 

A frantic vision crossed her of what 
she had thought then their married 
life would be ; what it might have been, 
ay, and what even after they had settled 
at Ditchley she had tried hard to 
make it. For how little their loss of 
fortune would have harmed them, had 
Mr. Scanlan only been content with 
such things as he had—had they re- 
joiced over their daily blessings, and 
been patient with their inevitable cares! 
How much wiser if, instead of pestering 
Providence like angry creditors for what 
they fancied their due, they had ac- 
cepted His gifts like dear children, 
believing in the Father who loved even 
while He denied. 

This faith, which I conclude Mr. 
Scanlan taught, like most clergymen, in 
the letter of his sermons, was now the 
only rag of religion left in Josephine. 
Doctrines which her husband with his 
other Evangelical brethren was very 
strong in, she did not believe in one 
whit; or rather she never considered 
whether they were true or false. They 
had been dinned into her with such 
weary iteration, preached at her on all 
occasions,—only preached, not practised 
—that now she let them alone; they 
went in at one ear and out at the 
other. She did not actually loathe 
them; mercifully, Christianity is so 
divine, that all pure souls instinctively 
accept it and cling to it, in spite of 
the corruptions of its followers; but 
she ignored them as much as she could, 
and taught as little as possible of them 
to her children. But at every step she 
was stopped ; even at the Lord’s Prayer, 
when her youngest child, to whom she 
tried to explain why he was to call 
God “Our Father,” and what a father 
was, horrified her by the simple ques- 
tion, “Is God anything like Papa?” 
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Poor mother! Poor children! And 
they had all “souls to be saved,” as 
Mr. Scanlan would have put it. But 
happily he did not perplex himself 
much about the souls of his own 
family ; he took it for granted that, 
being his family, they were all right ; 
when in truth they were in a spirit of 
sceptical contempt worse than the black- 
est heathenism. It required many years 
and many sorrows to bring Josephine 
Scanlan to the light ; and her children, 
save perhaps Adrienne, died without 
seeing it, or recognising in “ the Gospel” 
anything beyond a cant phrase, which 
meant nothing, or worse than nothing. 
“No wonder!” said Bridget one day 
to me, unconscious of the bitter satire 
of her words. “You see, Miss, their 
papa was a clergyman.” 

Fiercely and fast, thinking as little 
as possible of how she should word her 
errand, and nerving herself for dis- 
appointment, as if it were her usual 
lot, Mrs. Scanian walked through the 
Rectory garden to the front door. It 
stood wide open, though the day was 
cold, and up and down the usually 
silent house were sounds of many feet. 
Nevertheless, she rang several times 
before the bell was answered. Then 
appeared some under-servant, with a 
frightened face, by which Josephine per- 
ceived that something was terribly wrong. 

“What has happened—your master?” 
and a sudden constriction of the heart 
made her stop. She felt almost as if 
her thoughts had murdered him. 

No, Mr. Oldham was not dead. 
Worse than dead, almost, for his own 
sake and others. He had gone to his 
study, desiring he might not be dis- 
turbed till lunch-time, as he had “ busi- 
ness.” At one o'clock the butler went 
in and found him lying on the floor, 
alive and sensible, but speechless and 
motionless. How long he had lain there, 
or what had brought on the fit, no one 
knew, or was ever likely to know. For 
Dr. Waters, who had been fetched at 
once, said it was very unlikely he would 
ever speak again. The paralysis which 
had struck him was of that saddest kind 
which affects the body, not the mind ; 









at least not at first. Poor Mr. Oldham 
would be, for the rest of his days, whether 
few or many, little better than a living 
corpse, retaining still the imprisoned but 
conscious soul. 

“Oh, doctor, this is terrible! Is 
there no hope ?” 

Dr. Waters, coming down the stair- 
case, wrung Mrs. Scanlan’s hands, but 
replied nothing. He was much affected 
himself, and so was Mr. Langhorne, the 
Rector’s man of business, who followed 
him. The two old gentlemen—old, 
though still much younger than Mr. 
Oldham—were noted as very great 
“chums,” and the two honestest and 
best men in all Ditchley, even though, 
as satirical people sometimes said, one 
was a doctor and the other a lawyer. 
They stood talking together mournfully, 
evidently consulting over this sad con- 
juncture of affairs. 

“Yes, I have been putting seals upon 
all his papers,” said Mr. Langhorne. 
“Tt is the only thing to be done until 
—until further change. There is no- 
body to take any authority here : he has 
no relations,” 

“Except Lady Emma, and she is 
abroad: I do not know where. Per- 
haps Mrs. Scanlan does.” 

Dr. Waters turned to her, as she 
stood aloof, feeling herself one too 
many in this house of grief, and as if 
she had no right there. And yet she 
felt the grief as deeply as any one; 
more so perhaps, because it was not 
unmixed with remorse. Kind, good 
Mr. Oldham !—why had she neglected 
him of late—why suffered her foolish 
pride, her ridiculous sensitiveness, to 
come between her and him? How she 
wished she had put both aside, and shown 
fearlessly to the lonely old man what 
a tender and truly filial heart she bore 
towards him ! 

“T know nothing about Lady Emma,” 
said she, forgetting how she had come 
to ask that very question, and how 
serious it was for herself that it could 
not be answered. Her own affairs had 
drifted away from her mind. “Only 
tell me, will he ever recover, ever speak 
again }”’ 
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“T fear not; though he may lie in 
his present state for months, and even 
years ; I have known such cases. Why 
do you ask? Did you come to speak 
to him about business? I hope all is 
right between your husband and him ?” 

“Mrs. Scanlan bent her head assent- 
ingly. 

“That is well. I was half afraid they 
had had some litile difficulties of late. 
And now Mr. Scanlan will have the 
whole duty on his hands, and Langhorne 
and I, as churchwardens, ought to make 
our arrangements accordingly.” 

So they both fell into business talk, 
as men do fall, even after such a cata- 
strophe as this, though it seemed shock- 
ing enough to the woman who, with 
her woman’s heart full, stood and lis- 
tened. No one interfered with her. 
As the Curate’s wife, she had a certain 
right to be in the house. No other 
right did she for a moment venture to 
urge. She only sat and listened. 

Shortly, she caught a sentence which 
startled her. 

“ He will never be capable of business 
again, that is quite certain,” said the 
doctor. “I do hope he has made his 
will.” 

‘‘ Hem—TI believe, I have some reason 
to suppose he has,” replied the cautious 
lawyer. “ But these things are of course 
strictly private.” 

“Certainly, certainly ; I only asked, 
because he once said he intended to 
make me his executor. But he might 
do that without telling me ; and I shall 
find it out soon enough when all is 
over.” 

“ All over,” that strange periphrasis 
out of the many by which people like 
to escape the blank plain word—death ! 
Mrs. Scanlan listened—she could not 
keep herself from listening—with an 
eagerness that, when she caught the eyes 
of the two old men, made her blush 
crimson, like a guilty person. 

But the doctor's mind was pre- 
occupied, and the lawyer apparently 
either knew nothing, or else—and this 
thought smote Josephine with a cold 
fear—there was nothing to be known. 
Mr. Oldham might long ago have burnt 
No. 120.—vou, xx. 
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his will, and made another. Her future, 
and that of her children, hung on a mere 
thread. 

The suspense was so dreadful, the 
conflict in her conscience so severe, that 
she could not stand it. 

‘*T think,” she said, “since I can do 
no good here, I had better go home. 
Shall I write to Lady Emma? But in 
any case I want her address for myself ; 
will Mr. Langhorne look in Mr, Old- 
ham’s address-book for it?” 

This was easily done, the old Rector 
being so accurate and methodical in all 
his habits. But the result of the search 
stopped any hope of applying to Lady 
Emma, even if, under the circumstances, 
Mrs. Scanlan could have made up her 
mind to apply. The address was 
“ Poste restante, Vienna.” 

But Josephine scarcely felt that last 
shock. All she said was, “ Very well ; 
she is too far off for me to write to her. 
I will go home.” 

sut she had hardly got through the 
Rectory garden when Mr. Langhorne 
overtook her. 

The good lawyer was a very shy man. 
He had raised himself from the ranks, 
and still found his humble origin, his 
gauche manners, and a most painful 
stammer he had, stood a good deal in 
his way. But he was a very honest 
and upright fellow ; and though she had 
seldom met him in society, Mrs. Scanlan 
was well aware how highly Mr. Oldham 
and all his other neighbours respected 
him, and how in that cobwebby little 
office of his lay hidden half the secrets 
of half the families within ten miles 
round Ditchley. 

He came up to her hesitatingly. “ Ex- 
cuse me, ma'am ; taking great liberty, 
I know ; but if you had any affairs to 
transact with poor Mr. Oldham, and I 
as his man of business could ass-ass- 
assist you 

Here he became so nervous, and began 
stammering so frightfully, that Mrs. 
Scanlan had time to recover from her 
surprise, and collect her thoughts to- 
gether. Her need wasimminent. She 
must immediately consult somebody,— 
and do it herself, for her husband was 
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sure to escape the painful thing if pos- 
sible. Why should she not consult 
this man, who was a clever man, a good 
man, and a lawyer besides? And, after 
all, Mr. Scanlan’s misfortune was only 
a misfortune, no disgrace. He had done 
a very foolish thing, but nothing really 
wrong. 

So she took courage and accepted Mr. 
Langhorne’s civility, so far as to com- 
municate to him her present strait; why 
she had wished to write to Lady Emma ; 
and why, even if there were no other 
reason, the uncertainty of the lady’s 
movements made it impracticable. Yet 
she could see no other way out of this 
crisis, and her need was imperative. 

‘‘ Otherwise,” she said, with a sort of 
bitter pride, “believe me, I never should 
have communicated my husband's private 
affairs in this way.” 

“They would not have been private 
much longer, madam,” said the lawyer, 
seeming to take in the case at a glance, 
and to treat it as a mere matter of 
business, happening every day. “ You 
have no time to lose; Mr. Scanlan 
must at once pay the money, or the 
law will take its course. Shall I ad- 
vance him the sum? Has he any 
security to give me?” 

He had none; except his personal 
promise to pay, which his wife well 
knew was not worth a straw. But she 
could not say so. 

“T had rather,” she replied, “be 
quit of debt entirely, in the way I 
planned. Will you buy my jewels in- 
stead of Lady Emma? They are worth 
more than two hundred pounds. You 
could easily sell them, or if you would 
keep them for me I might be able to 
repurchase them.” 

Poor soul! she was growing cunning. 
As she spoke she keenly investigated 
the lawyer’s face, to find out whether 
he thought—had any cause to think— 
she should ever be rich enough to re- 
purchase them. But Mr. Langhorne’s 
visage was impenetrable. 

** As you will,” he said; “it makes 
no difference to me; I only wished to 
oblige a neighbour and a friend of Mr. 
Oldham’s. Will your husband come to 
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me to-morrow? Or you yourself? Per- 
haps you had better come yourself.” 

“Yes, if you desire it; as my hus- 
band will be much engaged.” 

“ And take my advice, Mrs. Scanlan 
—say nothing in Ditchley about this 
matter of the bill. As we lawyers know, 
such things are best kept as quiet as 
possible. Good afternoon.” 

Kind as he was, the old man’s man- 
ner was a little patronising, a little 
dictatorial ; but Josephine did not care 
for that. Her distress was removed, 
for she had no doubt of getting her hus- 
band to agree to this arrangement; so as 
he had the money, it mattered little to 
him how it was obtained. She has- 
tened home, and met Mr. Scanlan at 
the gate. He was coming from an 
opposite quarter, and evidently quite 
ignorant of all that had happened at 
the Rectory. 

“Well!” he said, eagerly, “have you 
got me the money?” having apparently 
quite forgotten how she had meant to 
get it. “ Are things all right?” 

“Yes, I have arranged it. But——” 
And then she told him the terrible 
blow which had fallen upon poor Mr. 


Oldham. 





“Good heavens! what a dreadful 
thing to happen! If I had thought 
it would have happened But | 


had no idea he was ill, I assure you I 
had not.” 

“Did you see him, then, this morn- 
ing ?” 

The news affected Mr. Scanlan more 
than his wife had expected ; seeing he 
always took other people’s misfortunes 
and griefs so lightly. He staggered, 
and turned very pale. 

Nobody seeming to know of her 
husband’s having been at the Rectory, 
she concluded he had not gone there ; 
it was no new thing for Edward Scanlan 
to fail in an appointment, particularly 
one that he suspected might not be 
altogether pleasant. 

“Yes, I saw him ; he let me into the 
house himself. He had been on the 
look-out for me to give me a lecture; 
which he did ; for one whole hour, and 
very much he irritated me. Indeed, 
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we both of us lost our tempers, I 
fear.” 

“Edward! The doctor said some 
agitation must have caused this; surely, 
surely ——” 

“It is no use worrying me, Jose- 
phine ; what is done is done, and can’t 
be avoided. I don’t deny we had some 
hot words, which I am very sorry for 
now ; but how on earth was I to know 
he was ill? You can’t blame me ?” 

Yet he seemed conscious of being to 
blame, for he exculpated himself with 
nervous eagerness, 

“T do assure you, my dear, I was 
patient with him as long as ever I 
could, and it was difficult, for somehow 
he had found out about the bill, and 
he was very furious. He said my con- 
duct was ‘unworthy a gentleman and 
a clergyman,’ that I should ruin you 
and the children, and similar nonsense ; 
declaring that if such a thing ever hap- 
pened again, he would do—something 
or other, I can’t tell what, for he 
began to mumble in his speech, and 
then 9 

“ And then? Oh, husband! for once 
in your life tell me exactly the truth, 
and the whole truth.” 

“T will—only you need not imply 
that I am a story-teller. Don’t lose your 
temper, Josephine ; you sometimes do. 
Well, Mr. Oldham lost his; he grew 
red and furious, and then his words got 
confused: I thought he was only in 
a passion, and that I had better leave 
him to himself ; so I went away quietly 
—I declare quite quietly—slipped out 
of the room, in short, for somebody 
might hear us, and that would have 
been so awkward.” 

* And you noticed nothing more ?”’ 

“ Well, yes; I think—I am not sure 
—but I think, as I shut the study-door 
there was a noise—some sort of a fall— 
but I could not go back, you know, and 
I did not like to call the servants; 
they might have found out we had 
been quarrelling.” 

“They might have found out you 
had been quarrelling,” repeated Jose- 





phine, slowly, with a strange contempt 
in her tone. ‘And this was, when?” 





“ About eleven, I fancy.” 

“ And he lay on the floor till one !— 
lay helpless and speechless, not a crea- 
ture coming near him. Poor old man! 
And you let him lie. It was your doing. 
You P 

“Coward” was the word upon her 
lips ; but happily she had enough sense 
of duty left not to utter it. She left him 
to hear it from the voice of his own 
conscience. And he did hear it, for he 
had a conscience, poor weak soul that 
he was. He could not keep from 
sinning ; yet when he had sinned he 
always knew it. This was what made 
dealing with him so very difficult. 
His pitiful contrition almost disarmed 
reproach, 

“ Josephine, if you look at me like 
that, I shall almost feel as if I had killed 
him. Poor Mr. Oldham! who would 
have thought it! And I know you 
think it is all my fault. You are cruel 
to me, very cruel. You that are so 
tender to the children—to everybody— 
are as hard as a stone to your own 
husband.” 

Was that true? Her conscience in 
turn half accused her of it. She tried 
to put on an encouraging smile, entreat- 
ing him not to get such fancies into his 
head, but to make the best of things. 
In vain! He threw himself on the sofa 
in such a paroxysm of distress and self- 
reproach that it took all his wife’s efforts 
to quiet him, and prevent him from be- 
traying himself to the household. And 
she felt, as much as he, that nothing 
must be betrayed. No one must know 
the part which he had had in causing 
this attack of Mr. Oldham’s. That 
he had caused it was clear enough ; 
one of those unfortunate fatalities which 
sometimes occur, making one dread in- 
expressibly ever to do an unkind thing, 
or delay doing a kind one, since in 
common phraseology, “one never knows 
what may happen.” 

In this case, what had happened was 
irretrievable. To publish it abroad 
would be worse than useless, and might 
seriously injure Mr. Scanlan ; just now 
especially, when so much additional 
responsibility would fall upon him. 
LL 2 
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Far better that this fact—which no- 
body at Ditchley knew—of his inter- 
view with the Rector, should be kept 
among those sad secrets of which every 
life is more or less full. 

So Josephine reasoned with her hus- 
band, and soothed him as she best could. 
Only soothed him; for it was hopeless 
to attempt more. To rouse him into 
courage—to stimulate him into active 
goodness, for the pure love of goodness, 
had long since become to her a vain 
hope. Powerless to spur him on to 
right, all she could do was to keep him 
from wrong—to save him from harming 
himself or others. 

“ Edward,” she said, taking his hand, 
and regarding him with a mournful pity, 
**T cannot let you talk any more in this 
strain ; it does no good, and only agi 
tates and wears you out. What has 
happened we cannot alter; we must 
only do our best for the future. Re- 
member to-morrow was his Sunday for 





preaching—ah, poor Mr. Oldham !—and 
you have no sermon prepared; you 
must begin it at once.” 

This changed the current of the 


Curate’s thoughts, always easily enough 
diverted. He caught at the idea at 
once, and saw, too, what an admirable 
opportunity this was for one of his dis- 
plays of oratory in the pathetic line. 
He brightened up immediately. 

“To be sure, [ must prepare my ser- 
mon ; and it ought to be a specially 





To be continued. 
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good one. For after what has occurred 
half the neighbourhood will come to 
Ditchley church to-morrow, and, of 
course, they will expect me to refer to 
the melancholy event.” 

Josephine turned away sick at heart, 
“© Edward, do not mention it; or, if 
you must, say as little about it as 
possible.” 

But she knew her words were idle, 
her husband being one of those clever 
men who always make capital out of 
their calamities. So, after sitting up half 
the night to compose his discourse— 
indeed, he partly wrote it, for there had 
crept into the parish of late a slightly 
High Church element which objected 
to extempore sermons ; which element, 
while abusing it roundly, the Curate 
nevertheless a little succumbed to—he 
woke his wife about two in the morning 
to read her the principal passages in the 
sermon, which he delivered afterwards 
with great success, and much to the 
admiration of his congregation. His text 
was “Boast not thyself of to-morrow,” 
and his pictures of all kinds of terrible 
accidents and unforeseen misfortunes 
were most edifying, thrilling all Ditchley 
with horror, or moving it with pathos. 
He ended by reverting to their beloved 
Rector and his sudden and sad illness ; 
which he did in a manner so tender, so 
affecting, that there was scarcely a dry 
eyein the church. Except one; and that, 
I am much afraid, was Mrs. Scanlan’s. 
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“ Je persiste donc”—says M. Rénan, in 
concluding his estimate of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles,—“ je persiste done a 
“ trouver que dans la création du Chris- 
“ tianisme la part de St. Paul doit étre 
“ faite bien inférieure a celle de Jésus,” 
—a “persistence ” which surely, on any 
view whatever of Christianity, hardly 
requires greater courage than that of the 
astronomer who should say, “I persist, 
then, that in the constitution of our 
system, the part of the planet Jupiter 
ought to be accounted very inferior to 
that of the sun.” But what a little 
surprises me, and will, I think, surprise 
a good many of M. Rénan’s readers, is to 
find themselves compelled to “ persist” 
that in the brilliant French critic’s his- 
tory of the sources of Christianity, the 
volume on St. Paul is very inferior to 
the volume on Christ. I had antici- 
pated that the man who could come so 
near to painting a divine intensity of 
light, even while strenuously interpo- 
lating those dark lines in its spectrum 
which are admitted to be characteristic 
of human weakness and sin, would have 
given a portrait of St. Paul such as 
almost every one would have admired 
and recognised as absolutely faithful, 
however much they might have differed 
as to the truth or fallaciousness of 
St. Paul’s beliefs and hopes. But it 
would seem that M. Rénan’s interest 
in the problem of Christianity fades 
rather rapidly as he recedes from the 
central figure of the faith. He strained 
every nerve to explain to us how he 
accounted, on rationalistic principles, 
for the one great light which has so 
gone out to the ends of the earth that 
hardly anything in human history is 
hid from the heat thereof; but when he 
comes to account for those who were 
not that light, but only bore witness of 
that light, his interest declines visibly, 
and the great superior planet with its 
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satellites painted in the present treatise 
are lit up by his imagination not only 
far more faintly in themselves, but far 
more faintly even in proportion to their 
relative magnitude and brightness in 
Christian history, than was the central 
sun itself. There is much in the “ Vie 
de Jésus” from which, in spite of all its 
sentimentalisms and distortion, I at least 
have learned a great deal. The contrast 
between the freshness, ease, grace, and 
idyllic beauty of the Galilean ministry of 
our Lord, and the austere intensity of 
the time during which the vision of the 
Cross was burning more and more deeply 
into His teaching, though it was ex- 
aggerated as a contrast, and though much 
of that freshness, ease, and idyllic grace 
really belongs to the very eve of the 
Crucifixion, and much also of that 
austere fire really belongs to the earliest 
Galilean gatherings, nevertheless seemed 
to me to be conceived and painted with 
a truthfulness and power such as I had 
hardly found in Christian criticism. 
M. Rénan seemed determined to show 
that a pantheistic rationalist could at 
least conceive in its full intensity the 
glory in which so many centuries have 
been, as it were, utterly steeped ; and I 
had hoped, therefore, that when he at- 
tempted a task which seemed much 
better adapted to his theory, and, as I 
supposed, to his powers, he would suc- 
ceed even more conspicuously. But I 
do not think he has even approached 
the power of his first essay. I doubt if 
St. Paul will be at all more visible to 
any of his readers when they close the 
volume than he was when they opened 
it. There is scarcely an attempt to 
realize St. Paul’s state of mind in rela- 
tion to Christianity from within. The 
dualism of effect between M. Rénan’s 
text and his occasional extracts from the 
letters of St. Paul is quite painful. 
Even St. Paul’s character itself seems 
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to me not unfrequently fundament- 
ally misunderstood—as when he calls 


“jealousy” its basis, in reference, of 


course, to his intense anxiety to be 
recognised as an apostle of equal autho- 
rity with the twelve. The ruggedness 


of his hero fills him with a sort of 


disgust. He harps constantly on the 
impassable chasm between St. Paul’s 
crabbed theories of justification and the 
gracious parables of the Gospel. He 
relates, almost with contempt, St. Paul’s 
celebrated effort—a very clumsy effort 
he evidently regards it—to christianize 
Athens, intimating very explicitly that 
if St. Paul had the advantage in some 
respects, the Athenian sceptics who 
heard him had much the advantage in 
others hardly less important. 

On the whole, what I have gained 
from this volume is, almost exclusively, 
picturesque detail, some acute textual 
commentary, and a much distincter con- 
ception of the nwmerical poverty of the 
Churches which rewarded the Apostle’s 
personal exertions over that vast field of 
labour. St. Paul himself seems to me 
hardly so intelligible a character, on 
laying down the essay, as he seemed 
when I first took it up; for while M. 
ténan has a genuine tenderness for St. 
Peter, and a picturesque sentiment for 
Mary Magdalene, his conception of the 
“ugly little Jew,” whose spirit was 
stirred within him when he mistook, as 
M. Renan thinks, the exquisite art of 
Athens for the idolatry so abhorrent to 
his Hebrew forefathers, is, on the whole, 
unfriendly, wavering, and often fanciful. 
Even where M. Rénan’s insight is truest, 
he does not reconcile his own descrip- 
tive touches, but leaves them in their 
apparently bald contrast without a word. 
He calls St. Paul, with some justice, at 
once the true ancestor of Protestantism 
and the most perfect “ director of con- 
sciences” who ever belonged to the 
Christian Church, but he does nothing 
towards indicating the characteristic 
which fitted him alike for these seem- 
ingly opposite functions. He ascribes 
to St. Paul the ambition, the jealous 
love of influence over men, and the 
capacity to exert it, of a great practical 
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organizer, who cannot help contracting a 
certain amount of stain from the world 
he impresses—who has, indeed, so true 
an insight into what is politic and ex- 
pedient, that he often sacrifices to it the 
finer scruples of virtue ; and now and 
then M. Rénan even uses words of St. 
Paul which might almost apply to a 
diplomatist like Talleyrand. And yet 
he charges him (far more plausibly) 
with a “frenzied” attachment to par- 
ticular dogmatic theses, a passion for 
transcendental paradox, and “ contempt 
for reason,” which are certainly no cha- 
racteristics of the diplomatic intellect ; 
and here, again, he makes no effort to 
blend these opposite characteristics in 
his delineation. He freely and gra- 
tuitously imputes to St. Paul little 
personal unveracities in the cause of 
religion, such as the assertion that he 
went up “by revelation” to Jerusalem, 
and that he had received “ of the Lord” 
the words of consecration in the Com- 
munion Service, when the Apostle must 
have known, hints M. Rénan, that no 
revelation had been given him in either 
case ; yet he equally gratuitously attri- 
butes to the Apostle a superstitious be- 
lief in his own (fancied) power to pass 
sentence of death on the incestuous 
member of the Church at Corinth, 2.¢. 
to pledge God to execute the sentence 
which he had, according to our author, 
passed. Again, he expresses his dis- 
taste for St. Paul’s ostentation of indif- 
ference to women, and of his indisposi- 
tion to marriage; yet he hints his grave 
suspicion that the Apostle may have 
been married to Lydia of Philippi (on 
the strength of the expression, “ true 
yokefellow,” ovfvye yvhouw, addressed 
we know not to whom in the Epistle to 
the Philippians), though he did not, it 
is admitted, take a wife with him on his 
journeys, and speaks of himself, clearly 
enough once, as unmarried. In a word, 
M. Rénan’s estimate of St. Paul seems 
to me almost purposely fanciful, and, in 
respect to the very highest side of the 
Apostle’s mind, unfinished in outline, and 
confused in colour. Most of all do I feel 
the want of any attempt to harmonize the 
Apostle’s theology, as shown in his let- 























ters, with the great French sceptic’s view 
of his character—that of a tiery mission- 
ary and propagandist, whose great impulse 
is to build up a great institution—to 
succeed. The detached essays in Mr. 
Jowett’s “‘Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans,” seem to me to have an im- 
measurably higher value in this respect 
than this book of M. Rénan’s, where 
what he calls the “ transcendental,” and 
what I should call the mystic and theo- 
logical side of St. Paul’s nature, is 
simply regretted and pooh-poohed. Is 
it quite impossible to form some image 
of St. Paul more distinct in itself, and 
more in harmony both with his corre- 
spondence and his missionary achieve- 
ments, than is here given us ? 

It seems to me a matter of some sig- 
nificance that St. Paul’s first appearance 
in the history of Christianity is a fore- 
taste of his whole character and work, 
in that sense, at least, in which con- 
traries, or even contradictories, in human 
character are so often foretastes of each 
other. He appears, first, not simply as 
inquisitor and persecutor, nor even as 
an inquisitor and persecutor of Chris- 
tians, but as specially directing his 
inquisitorial persecution against the 
Greek or Gentile extension of the Chris- 
tian Church as represented by Stephen. 
The special charge against Stephen—the 
charge, doubtless, which kindled St. 
Paul’s highest enthusiasm against him 
—was the “blasphemy against the law 
and the temple” involved in saying 
that Jesus of Nazareth should “ destroy 
this place, and change the customs 
which Moses hath delivered us.” This 
suggests to me, in its connexion with 
the whole tenor of his subsequent 
writings, that the great problem which 
had haunted St. Paul since his youth 
had been the true relation of the national 
Hebrew faith and expectations to that 
great world, thoroughly saturated with 
Greek ideas and Roman institutions, in 
which at Tarsus, and everywhere except 
Jerusalem, he must have found himself. 
St. Paul’s was not an intellect to be 
startled at a paradox, however strong. 
On the contrary, as M. Rénan himself 
somewhat contemptuously indicates, 
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though he seems to me to miss the 
enormous importance of the thought in 
reference to St. Paul’s writings, to him 
faith was of the essence of paradox. 
But even while he clung with charac- 
teristic vehemence to the paradox in- 
volved in the prediction that the narrow 
Jewish ceremonial, with all its para- 
phernalia of legal technicality, both in 
matters of ritual and matters of morality, 
was one day to be accepted and con- 
formed to by the whole world, by the 
keen Greeks, whose ironic incredulity 
he felt to his very soul, and by the 
stolid Romans, whose utter indifference 
to all these local superstitions galled 
him perhaps even more powerfully,— 
the magnitude of the paradox itself 
must have grown ever more imposing. 
Doubtless he early perceived that his 
own religious chiefs—the high-priest, 
for instance, from whom he received 
letters of recommendation to the ortho- 
dox Jews in Damascus—really looked 
upon him coldly as a hot-headed, “ dan- 
gerous” young man, for whom, indeed, 
it was essential to find inquisitorial 
work, since he asked for it, but for whom 
they were glad to find that work at a 
safe distance like Damascus, instead of 
permitting him to get the hierarchy at 
Jerusalem into trouble with the Roman 
government, St. Paul, while he realized 
most intensely the enormous practical 
paradox involved in any fulfilment of 
prophetic anticipations such as the or- 
thodox Jews looked for, must have very 
quickly caught the impression that his 
own hierarchy did not truly realize 
what they taught; no doubt, indeed, 
they were as much disposed to get rid 
of excitable young persons who wanted 
to carry out logically the principle of 
their own teachings, as our Church in 
the last century was disposed to get rid 
of Wesley and Whitfield. Probably 
the ruling Pharisees—his own master 
Gamaliel, for instance,—thought him 
feverish and unsafe, and would in secret 
have preferred going on quietly in the 
old way, even though the hopes they 
professed to cherish should seem growing 
ever more and more distant and fanciful. 

It was in this state of mind, doubt- 
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less, while brooding, just as he still did 
after he became a Christian, over his 
favourite Hebrew truth that the foolish- 
ness of the world and the base things 
of the world and the things which are 
despised are chosen by God to bring 
to naught the mighty and strong and 
wise things of the world, that the great 
revolution in his heart began. Realiz- 
ing even more intensely than usual how 
foolish and base in the eyes of the world 
was the very fanaticism by which he 
himself was actuated,—a fanaticism mar- 
velled at as gross superstition by all 
the clever men of his acquaintance in 
Greek circles, disapproved as restless 
and anarchical by the Romans, dis- 
trusted as over-zealous by the prudent 
Pharisees of Jerusalem,—his mind may 
have begun to ask itself: “Is not 
this doctrine of a crucified Messiah 
precisely of that class of offences and 
stumbling-blocks which, because they 
involve the greatest abnegations of 


human pride and dignity, are chosen 
by God to confound the things which 


are mighty and strong in human 
wisdom?” If he himself were pursuing 
a line which even prudent Jews thought 
folly—a line of over-zeal, of believing 
too much, of interpreting the law too 
literally, in using force to extirpate a 
heresy humiliating to Jewish pride, what 
were those doing who were the willing 
victims of this persecution, and that, too, 
on behalf of such a paradox as the thesis 
that the Messiah had been put to death 
and ignominiously crucified before re- 
turning to earth to reign? The uplifted 
face of the dying Stephen with his 
prayer, “Laynot this sin to their charge,” 
would recur to him as a type of those 
“weak things of the world” which are 
destined to confound the mighty ; and yet 
at the same time his acute intellect would 
discern at once that there was something 
in this new heresy which, as it had 
actually won over Greeks like Stephen, 
might promise a reign far more univer- 
sal than any faith could have of which 
the Hebrew temple was the only centre 
and the Hebrew ritual the sole con- 
dition. It was, I imagine, in this doubt- 
ing, unsettled attitude of mind, oppressed 
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on the one hand with the feeling that 
his own party, the Pharisees, were 
proud, stiff, and formal, and quite indis- 
posed to favour any line of action based 
on a childlike trust in God’s promises 
against the evidence of all the over- 
whelming plausibilities and probabilities 
of life, and oppressed on the other hand 
with the equally disheartening convic- 
tion that, even if Pharisaism renewed 
its youth, and became fiery, zealous, 
earnest, it would yet be simply hope- 
less to try to subjugate to it the search- 
ing Greek intellect and the imperialist 
Roman’s contempt for provincialism— 
that St. Paul, half catching at a new 
and very powerful means for widening 
his faith, half welcoming a new element 
of divine humiliation in it to Jewish 
exclusiveness, was suddenly converted 
on the way to Damascus by the vision 
of our Lord. Certain it is that in every 
version of that vision, both that in the 
Galatians and all the three versions in 
the Acts, the prominent feature is the 
same, and is not the feature we should 
& priort expect to mark the conversion 
of a strict Pharisee,—namely, that he 
is the chosen instrument to preach “ to 
the Gentiles.” It seems to me there- 
fore quite clear that St. Paul’s mind 
must have been profoundly pre-occupied 
long before his conversion with the 
paradox involved in supposing that his 
own strict Judaism could ever “take 
forcible hold on the great Gentile 
world, and that, in compelling himself 
to cling close to his faith, despite the 
paradox, he naturally began testing his 
own confidence in it by agitating fiercely 
against any heresy which seemed to 
relax the chains of Judaism and con- 
cede anything to the heathen. In 
the heat of this crusade it must have 
flashed upon him_more than once that 
there might be a still diviner paradox 
implied in the humiliation of the proud, 
stiff, Jewish orthodoxy, than even in 
the subjugation of the keen free Greek 
intellect or the haughty Roman impe- 
rialism ; so that when his conversion 
came, he was instinctively groping after 
a double conviction : (1) that the hard 
Jewish legalism was not divine, was 
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not one of those weak things of the 
world destined to confound the things 
which were mighty, but rather one of 
the typically proud things of the world 
destined to be confounded; and (2) 
that whatever was destined to supersede 
it must have far larger affinities for the 
Gentile world than the strict Judaism 
could ever have had. 

Admit this profoundly Hebrew basis 
and starting-point for St. Paul’s theo- 
logy—that man and his systems are no- 
thing, that God and His grace are every- 
thing ; that either a man or a Church 
that begins to rely on intrinsic merits 
is losing divine help ; that the Cross is 
the type of what is divinest, because it 
is the type at once of what is weakest 
and the most conscious of weakness, 
and of what can shine therefore only 
by borrowing glory of God,—and I 
seem to gain an insight into the 
secret of St. Paul’s eloquence and per- 
suasiveness such as M. Rénan, in his 
contemptuous and hasty notice of the 
Apostle’s unfortunate liking for the 
“ transcendental-absurd,” has necessa- 
rily been debarred from. Who that 
has studied St. Paul at all has not 
noticed that bold, soaring, and—lI might 
almost say by an audacious anachronism, 
if it did not give so false a conception 
of its intellectual motive—Hegelian 
dialectic, with which he rises from the 
forms of our finite and earthly thought 
to the infinite and the spiritual life em- 
bodied in them? “Who then is Paul 
“and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
“whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
“ gave to every man? I have planted, 
“ Apollos watered, but God gave the 
“increase. So that neither he that 
“ planted is anything, neither he that 
“ watereth, but God that giveth the in- 
“ crease. ... Therefore let no man glory 
“in men. For all things are yours ; 
“whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 

or the world, or life, or death, or 
“ things present, or things to come ; all 

are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
“Christ is God’s.” What ease and 
swiftness and power of wing in this 
indignant upward flight from the petty 
conflicts of the Corinthian Church, an up- 


ward flight which does not cease till the 
poor subjects of contention, though he 
himself was one of them, seem lost like 
grains of sand beneath the bending sky ! 

M. Rénan makes an exception to his 
general distaste for St. Paul’s religious 
writings in favour of the famous chapter 
on charity. But though St. Paul’s 
rapid and, as it were, spiral upward 
flight is never seen to higher perfection 
than in this cumulative description of 
the attributes of Divine love, which 
at every stroke seems to rise into a more 
triumphant and beatific vision, yet 
what I may fairly call its method is 
common to all the higher passages of 
St. Paul’s reasonings and exhortations, 
which habitually aim at dissolving away 
the “beggarly elements” in morality 
and religion, and making us see that it 
is only participation in the divine nature 
which gives any meaning at all to human 
virtue. If it be not “the transcen- 
dental-absurd” to say “‘ Charity never 
“ faileth : whether there be prophecies, 
“they shall fail; whether there be 
“ tongues, they shall cease; whether 
“there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
“ away ; for we know in part and we 
“ prophesy in part, but when that which 
“is perfect is come that which is in part 
“ shall be done away ;” if that be not 
absurd, even though it be transcendental, 
how is it more so to reason that “God, 
“who commanded this light to shine 

out of darkness, both shined in our 

hearts to give the light of the know- 

ledge of God in the fear of Jesus 

Christ ; but we have this treasure in 

earthen vessels, that the excellency 

of the power may be of God, and not 

of us: we are troubled on every side, 

yet not disturbed; perplexed, but not 

in despair; persecuted, but not for- 

saken; cast down, but not destroyed; 

always bearing about in the body the 

dying of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 

the life also of Jesus might be made 

manifest in our body”? In both pas- 
sages alike, and in all, I think, illustrative 
of St. Paul’s peculiar and characteristic 
persuasiveness, the very essence of that 
principle which M. Rénan calls “the 
transcendental-absurd” is at the heart 
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of the Apostle’s thought, simply because 
it was at the very root of his own life— 
I mean the conviction that it is the 
only true glory of man to renounce glory 
for man and seek the glory of heaven ; 
to dissolve or widen his own selfish and 
limited love in the ever-flowing charity 
of God ; to be thankful for the poverty 
of the earthen vessels which force him 
to turn to that divine fountain of grace, 
from their capacity for containing which, 
and from that alone, they derive their 
worth. If M. Rénan had had even the 
slightest sympathy with the very moving 
principle of St. Paul’s life, he could not 
have designated as the “‘ transcendental- 
absurd” that which really was the life of 
both conscience and intellect alike, and 
which made St. Paul what he was. 

For observe that St. Paul’s door of 
escape out of the Jewish narrowness 
and exclusiveness was precisely by this 
outlet,—his distrust of all human self- 
sufficiency as such, his “ transcendental ” 
merging of all human powers and genius 
in Christ. His objection to the cireum- 
cision was not a refined dislike for a 
barbarous custom and tradition, but 
that it gave the Jew.something to reckon 
upon and to trust to apart from God— 
something by which to exalt himself 
above theGentiles. Again, his craving for 
some closer bond with the Gentile world, 
for some affinity with the keen philo- 
sophical intellect of the Greek, and the 
stately jurisprudence of Rome, is shown 
in a hundred passages: in that careful 
study, for instance, of the Greek reli- 
gious nature which made him appreciate 
so fully the side of Theism approaching 
nearest to Pantheism, and speak to the 
Athenians of the inwardness of that 
God who gives to all “life and breath 
“and all things . . . . that they should 
“seek the Lord, if haply they might 
“* feel after Him and find Him, though 
“‘He be not far from any one of us, for 
“in Him we live and move and have 
“ our being, as certain also of your own 
“ poets have said, ‘for we are also His 
“ offspring ;’” and not less certainly in 
that earnest respect for Roman legis- 
lation which made him inculcate on 
the Roman Church the divine sanction 


of all secular government, and speak to 
them of rulers as “ ministers of God,” 
“not bearing the sword in vain.” I 
see the same in the evidently profound 
yearning of St. Paul to see Rome,—a 
yearning which he avowed in the only 
letter we have of his addressed to a 
Church he had not seen—the Epistle 
to the Romans ; and his latent desire to 
get nearer to the heart of Roman influence 
is sufficiently attested in his many evi- 
dences of deference to Roman rulers, in 
his guarded submission even to Felix, one 
of the very worst of those rulers ; in his 
still greater courtesy and deference to 
the “most noble Festus ;” in his appeal 
to Cesar; and in the many indications 
of pride in his Roman citizenship re- 
corded by his biographer in the Acts. 
3ut though the proofs of St. Paul’s 
craving for a closer sympathy with the 
two great Gentile powers, the intellect 
of Greece and the governing genius 
of Rome, are stamped everywhere in 
his history and writings, he felt no 
more disposition to value the national 
genius of Rome or Greece for its own 
sake than he did to value for its own 
sake the national genius of Israel, as 
embodied in the law of Moses. He 
feared Gentile powers and traditions 
less, because they had never, as far as 
he knew, been set up as human merits 
justifying man before God. But he 
knew no mode of attaining that closer 
sympathy with the Greek and Roman, 
for which he had evidently been craving 
long before he assisted at the martyrdom 
of Stephen and set out for Damascus 
bent on pushing the rigours of Judaism 
to their utmost limit, except by levelling 
all human grounds of pride, and denying 
all gifts alike the slightest intrinsic 
value, unless so far as they drew their 
owners closer to Him who gave them. 
St. Paul was always reiterating to himself 
that in the divine sight “ there is neither 
‘“* Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
*‘ cumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
* nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” 
He broke down “ the wall of partition” 
between the Jew and the Gentile by 
his assertion that “xo flesh could glory 
in Christ’s presence,” and it was only 
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through that confession that he learned 
to appreciate the gifts which other flesh 
than the chosen people had received at 
the hands of God. His universalism 
was gained by stripping all peoples alike 
naked, as it were, of any special glory 
of their own, till he learned to look on 
every national gift as a mere temporary 
loan from above, the object of which 
was to merge the possessors in the joy 
of human weakness and conscious in- 
debtedness to God. St. Paul’s faith 
was the precise antithesis of our modern 
humanism. He delighted to present 
humanity as a naked, shivering, worth- 
less beggar, scarcely an entity at all 
until it recognised freely its weakness 
and nakedness, after which that very 
weakness and nakedness became its 
strength and glory, by teaching whence 
it borrowed all that might seem to be 
of any worth in what it had. Christ 
Himself had taught the same before, 
but He taught it from above, without 
that incessant sense of the supernatural 
division between man and God—the 
flesh and the spirit—which St. Paul 
was ever striving to express. St. Paul 
shrinks, with true Hebrew trembling, 
from the light, even as he welcomes it 
and plunges in it. He feels the human 
kernel rattle, as it were, even in the pro- 
tecting shell of divine grace and love. 

I do not think that without thoroughly 
realizing this, which is the very essence 
alike of St. Paul’s theology, of his mo- 
rality, and of his individual self-con- 
sciousness, it is possible to appreciate 
fairly what we call his character, i.e. 
his social manner, his peculiar temper, 
his political dexterity, his power as a 
“director of consciences,” his pride in 
maintaining himself, his yearning after 
appreciation, his exquisite and heartfelt 
joy in the full recognition of his ser- 
vices. by the Churches he had served. 
St. Paul’s very essence was a pervading 
sense of personal humiliation, dissolving 
into gratitude to God for a vision of 
marvellous glory. It seems to me that 
the key to his character is his confession 
to the Corinthians: ‘ Lest I should be 
“exalted above measure through the 
“abundance of the revelations, there 
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“‘ was given to me a thorn in the flesh, 
“the messenger of Satan to buffet me, 
“est I should be exalted above mea- 
sure. For this thing I besought the 
“‘ Lord thrice, that it might depart from 
“me; and He said, My grace is suf- 
‘ficient for thee; for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness: most 
“ gladly, therefore, will I rather glory 
“in my infirmities, that the power of 
“ Christ may rest upon me... . for 
“ when I am weak, then I am strong.” 
This is another instance of what M. 
Rénan would call “the transcendental- 
absurd” in St. Paul; but if so, it is im- 
possible to understand St. Paul himself 
in the least without understanding “ the 
transcendental-absurd” too. Shrinking 
infirmity, and self-contempt, hidden ina 
sort of aureole of revelations abundant 
beyond measure—that was St. Paul. 
And he believed, too, that there was a 
real law of direct proportion between the 
darkness at the core and the brightness 
of the spiritual envelope,—that when 
he was cowering most beneath his sense 
of despicable infirmities, then the power 
of Christ rested most conspicuously 
upon him,—that when he was least dis- 
satistied with himself, then the radiance 
of heaven began to pale and dwindle 
round him. Combine a nature and ex- 
perience such as this with a temper of 
unusual fire, and a very keen eye for 
the relative political advantages of the 
various grounds open to him in any con- 
test, and we shall see in St. Paul not so 
much the “eminent man of action” whom 
M. Rénan delineates—for eminent men 
of action are almost always profoundly 
self-confident, without any trace of 
shrinking and infirmity of soul—as a 
man of passion with a very few great 
gifts for action, gifts almost exclusively 
limited to a profound and delicate genius 
for winning the sympathy of individuals 
by alternate self-abnegation and the most 
eloquent exposition of his own desires 
and hopes. St. Paul loves to appear 
as a suitor to even the most humble 
of his followers,—loves to ask, and 
even supplicate, as the most power- 
ful mode of command. Pride he has, 
but the pride that loves to abase itself 
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in order to secure itself. He throws 
himself as it were at the feet of his 
disciples in order to win them back ; he 
points to his sufferings, enumerates his 
labours and his griefs, but all in order 
to melt away their pride of resistance, 
in order to give the most obdurate 
a sufficient excuse and self-justification 
for expressing their sorrow, in order to 
make them feel that they are giving, 
even more than giving up, when they 
relent. He treats every one who ac- 
knowledges his influence as doing him 
the greatest of favours. “I am debtor,” 
he says, “both to the Greek and the 
barbarian,” meaning that he*had gained 
both Greeks and barbarians to Christ. 
Eminent as a man of action he was, 
but only because he was so very much 
greater as a man of passion. It was 
in the generous parade, as it were, of 
his weakness and sufferings, in his 
boundless willingness to entreat where 
he might have commanded, in the pas- 
sion with which he was ready to descant 
to every one on the overflow of the 
divine grace which had rescued him 
from what he was, that he founded his 
power of action. It was not organizing 
power, as far as I can see, nor strength 
of will, nor impressiveness of manner, 
nor any manipulation of the secrets 
and private jealousies of the various 
communities he visited, which made him 
a great man of action, but simply the 
generous passion with which he lavished 
himself, revelations, visions, shame, suf- 
ferings, hopes, pride, everything, for the 
purpose of claiming or reclaiming any- 
one who seemed within his reach, 

Of course a nature like this, so apt to 
despise technical moral rules so long as 
it kept God in sight, so lavish and un- 
hesitating in its use of personal entreaty 
and in the sacrifice of every personal 
reserve for the same end, could not but 
have its weak side. No doubt St. Paul 
sometimes condemned himself for going 
too far in the way of tactics. I think 
his appeal to the inflamed partisan 
passions of the mob of Sadducees and 
Pharisees at Jerusalem, “I am a Pha- 
“ risee and the son of a Pharisee, and 
“for the hope of the resurrection of 


“‘ the dead I am called in question this 
“ day,” caused him some compunction 
afterwards ; at least, he declares after- 
wards to Felix that there had been no 
cause of offence given by him to the 
Jews, “except it be for this one voice, 
“that I cried, standing among them, 
“ Touching the resurrection of the dead 
“Tam called in question by you this 
“day.” Clearly that was what we should 
now call a dodge, and St. Paul knew 
it, and was ashamed of it. But it was 
of the very essence of his type of faith 
not to be over-scrupulous in details so 
long as he made himself of no account 
and made God all in all; and this led 
him, perhaps more than once, into seiz- 
ing hold of weapons close at hand for 
making an impression, which he could 
afterwards see were not divine instru- 
ments at all. The same scorn for a legal 
morality, and tendency to make the 
letter nothing and the spirit everything, 
no doubt diminished now and then the 
restraint he might otherwise have put 
upon his temper. ‘God shall smite 
“thee, thou whited wall; for sittest 
“thou to judge me after the law, and 
“commandest me to be smitten con- 
“ trary to the law ?” is the kind of out- 
break which, though it was immediately 
withdrawn and apologized for, an equally 
great man of more reticent and regulated 
moral temperament would hardly have 
indulged in at all. If the Epistle to 
Timothy is spurious, there is the skill of 
a true literary forger in the sentence, 
* Alexander the coppersmith did me 
“much evil; the Lord reward him 
“according to his works.” Again, the 
Apostle quarrelled vehemently with 
Barnabas ; and there is something posi- 
tively grim in the Eastern ferocity of 
the wish expressed in the Epistle to 
the Galatians (v..12) against the false 
brethren who troubled the Church by 
insisting on the strict Jewish circum- 
cision, Opedov kat aroxoWovra oi avacra- 
rouvrec tude. But then the same all 
but reckless prodigality of nature which 
made St. Paul now and then use a 
stratagem, and now and then launch 
a thunderbolt, in the fervour of his 
pleading, is the spring of all his finest 
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touches, as when he wishes himself 
even “accursed from Christ” if it could 
save his Jewish brethren; when he 
pathetically desires that Agrippa and all 
who heard him might be made like 
to him “except these bonds;” when 
he declares that “neither death nor life” 
(speaking of life as far more formidable 
than death) shall be able to separate 
him “ from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord;” or when he 
confesses frankly to the Corinthians 
the shrinkings, the changes of pur- 
pose, the painful irresolution he felt 
about his third visit to them, lest they 
should have been excited against him 
by his former letter. St. Paul could 
hardly have been thus lavish of himself, 
thus eager to expose even his most pri- 
vate feelings to the light, had he habi- 
tually reviewed his impulses before giving 
any of them free play. It is truly won- 
derful, I think, that in the course of con- 
troversies so fierce, conducted by a mind 
of such heat and such marvellously 
quick sympathies, we have not far more 
of violence and manceuvre than we have. 
Had St. Paul been chiefly “a man of 
action,” as M. Rénan thinks, but of the 
same ardent temperament as he actually 
betrays, it could not but have been that 
he would have waged a far more personal 
and terrible war. Had he not been 
what he was,—a man of ardent inward 
life, who, living ‘‘ in weakness, and fear, 
and much trembling,” yet had the gift 
of using his ardours and his fears alike 
as means of persuasion to others,—his 
warmth of temperament could not but 
have taken far oftener the form of prac- 
tical interference and personal denuncia- 
tion, and his ready-witted insight the 
form of diplomatic strategy. 

Again, M. Rénan will not have it 
that St. Paul was a man of either the 
highest virtue or even of a loveable 
nature. St. Paul himself would proba- 
bly have agreed with his critic. But 
for my own part I doubt whether there 
can ever be human virtue higher, or hu- 
man disinterestedness of this impersonal 
kind more loveable, than St. Paul’s. 
No doubt he was, what M. Rénan calls 
him, “ an ugly little Jew,” painfully con- 


scious when amongst Greeks and Romans 
of his own insignificance, and one who 
felt the ties of faith much stronger 
even than the ties of friendship. But 
if it be virtuous habitually to overcome 
“‘ weakness, and fear, and much trem- 
bling,” and not to count life dear, so 
that he might but “finish his course 
with joy” and work out the trust 
committed to him, then was St. Paul 
the most virtuous of men, surmounting 
the greatest obstacles to reach the 
highest end. And if it be loveable to 
think and feel so ardently for others as 
is implied in such words as the follow- 
ing, for instance, addressed to a distant 
Church,—“ Out of much affliction and 
“anguish of heart, I write unto you 
“ with many tears, not that you should 
“ be grieved, but that you might know 
“the love which I have more abun- 
“dantly with you,”—then St. Paul 
was assuredly in this sense the most 
loveable of men. M. Rénan, however, 
thinks him insincere, charges him with 
inventing private “revelations” for 
the sake of insuring submission on the 
part of his converts. I cannot conceive 
a charge that seems to me more grossly 
improbable. That St. Paul tried to 
distinguish most scrupulously between 
his own judgment and the inspiration 
of God, and believed, though admitting 
to himself at times a doubt whether his 
judgment were his own or inspired 
(see 1 Cor. vii. 40), that he could do so, 
we have the most ample evidence. The 
doubt expressed in the passage I refer 
to, itself shows that St. Paul may or 
rather must have been at times mis- 
taken. Doubtless, in announcing to 
the Thessalonians the approaching day 
of judgment and end of the world 
—assumed to be likely to happen 
during his own lifetime—he was pro- 
foundly mistaken in interpreting as 
divinely inspired thoughts more or less 
due to his own limited conceptions, 
But I cannot conceive clearer evidence 
of any man’s scrupulous sincerity in 
such matters than we have of St. Paul’s. 
Indeed, in making this charge, M. 
Rénan seems to me to go out of his 
way to accuse St. Paul of a sort of sin of 
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which he has given us the most ample 
evidence that he was absolutely in- 
capable. That he could manceuvre in 
the heat of a moment of excitement 
(and afterwards repent it) I have ad- 
mitted. But without vehement im- 
pulses, the highest kind of human 
virtue is, as I suppose, impossible. It 
seems to me difficult to conceive any 
nature less easy to harmonise and con- 
trol than St. Paul’s. At times shrink- 
ing, trembling, almost cowering, dwell- 
ing with nervous irritability on one 
topic,—such as the discord and demo- 
ralization at Corinth ; wavering between 


tenderness and severity ; full even of 


a consciousness of personal infirmity 
which seems almost to have amounted 
now and then to self-disgust (as if at a 
sort of meanness of soul in himself), 
yet conscious of a heat of imagination 
and an ardour of faith such as none 
of those who marvelled at and half- 
despised him could understand,— it seems 
to me truly marvellous that he should 
have been generally so calm and fore- 
seeing in compromise, so courageous 
without defiance in self-defence, so 
tender and gentle even to womanliness 
in dealing with those whose feelings he 
was compelled to wound, and so mag- 
nanimous towards his colleagues and 
rivals in missionary work. How M. 
Rénan can speak of jealousy as the 
foundation of St. Paul’s nature in the 
face of his generous acknowledgment 
of the work of Apollos in his own 
peculiar field, I confess I do not under- 
stand. He was jealous as a mother is 
jealous over his infant Churches, jealous 
with what the Bible calls a godly jea- 
lousy, lest they should be persuaded 
that legal and ritual observances were 
the appointed means of extinguishing 
sin in the heart; and for the same 
reason he was jealous of his apostleship, 
since the spiritual equality of the Gen- 
tiles depended on the equality of his 
apostleship to that of the Twelve: but 
of the sort of jealousy which must have 
been felt towards him by the Twelve, 
if M. Rénan is right (which I exceed- 
ingly doubt), in referring to St. Paul 
the denunciations recorded in the Apoca- 


lypse of those “which say they are 
apostles, and are not,” I think there 
is absolutely no trace at all. St, 
Paul is always eager to acknowledge 
himself the least of the apostles, “ that 
“am not meet to be called an apostle, 
“ because I persecuted the Church of 
“ God.” At all times he is eager to 
abase himself in any way to win his 
cause, Which was not his own, but his 
Master’s. Indeed I can never think of 
“the ugly little Jew,” with his tender 
remembrance of all the old women and 
slaves in his various little Churches, his 
“outward fightings and inward fears,” 
his visions and his humiliations, his 
signs and mighty deeds and his fears 
and tremblings, his anxious distinction 
between that which his Lord had iold 
him and that which he had thought 
himself ; that fine tact which might have 
been strategic, that fiery temper which 
was sometimes fierce; the flesh which 
struggled against the spirit, and the spirit 
which dissolved away the flesh and 
painted man as, at his best, hardly ap- 
proaching anything so purely good as 
a vacuum for God to fill; his rapidly 
mounting eloquence that rushes with 
the whole universe into the presence of 
God, and his sudden cries of shame and 
sin—without feeling that in him we get 
the highest conceivable degree of that 
human virtue which is not moral beauty, 
and that loveableness of spirit which is 
not sweetness or harmony. I have never 
felt that I could heartily apply to our Lord 
those words of Isaiah usually referred to 
Him, concerning His having no beauty 
that we should desire Him, for surely He 
is “ the first and only fair.” But I can 
apply them with my whole mind to St. 
Paul,—‘“ He hath no form nor come- 
‘< liness, and when we see him there is no 
“ beauty that we should desire him ; he 
* is despised, and-rejected of men, a man 
“ of sorrows and acquainted with grief ; 
“he was despised and we esteemed 
“him not.” Yet is not his the sort 
of despicability which is soon better 
honoured and better loved than any- 
thing else that ever entered into our 
world, except indeed the light which it 
reflects, and the love which it reveals ? 
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OUR FRIENDS IN THE VILLAGE. 


Tue July Number of Macmillan and 
that of Good Words each contains an 
article on the Poor. In Macmillan 
Miss Octavia Hill gives us her own 
experience among the London poor; 
and the necessity of an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance between them and 
those who wish really to benefit them 
and raise them, is the one great axiom 
on which she insists. She tells us that 
individual influence is the only power that 
“can change a mob of paupers and semi- 
“ paupers into a body of self-dependent 
“workers.” The Good Words’ “com- 
missioner’s” acquaintance with the 
Buckinghamshire agricultural labourer 
appears to be limited to one visit paid 
for the purpose of gathering what he 
calls ‘‘social statistics,” from his chance 
conversations with the country people 
he meets about the fields. This me- 
thod of getting up a subject may seem 
rather like Mr. Pickwick’s friend Count 
Smorltork’s way of writing a book on 
England, but the result is better than 
one might expect. The conversations 
are characteristic, and graphically given, 
and the conclusions drawn from them 
so fair and just as to make one regret 
that the writer has not apparently had a 
little more habitual intercourse with the 
agricultural poor, so as to know them in 
their homes, and learn both the dark 
and bright sides of their lives. In 
some things he believes them to be 
superior to what they really are; in 
others he unconsciously does them in- 
justice. Nothing short of years of 
daily intercourse, such as that of Miss 
Hill with her tenants, can give the 
true key to the lives of a class whose 
thoughts and feelings and surroundings 
are so different from those of highly 
educated people, and who are at the 
same time so jealous of any intrusion; 
and after reading the two articles, one 
longs to hear the results of some expe- 


riences of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the country poor, and to find out 
whether the conclusions come to by 
Miss Hill in town would be corrobo- 
rated by similar seekers in the country. 
Without either Miss Hill’s knowledge, 
or the fluency of the Good Words’ 
“commissioner,” some information on 
the subject may be supplied from the 
experiences of a few years in a Midland 
county village. 

The outward features of the village are 
still perhaps more old-fashioned than 
those of any other part of the country, 
and ten years ago the neighbourhood 
was even more primitive than it is. 
Even now there is no railroad at all 
within four miles, and no main line 
within twelve. The nearest town of 
any importance is ten miles off; and 
that is an old county town with de- 
creasing population. The average of 
wages is (or was a short time ago) from 
10s. to 14s. a week, with an extra shil- 
ling or two at haytime and harvest ; the 
rent of cottages from 30s. to 2/. a year 
for very old stone cottages, nearly all 
consisting of one living room, with a 
brick or stone floor, below, leading by a 
ladder to a single sleeping-room above, 
with a thatched roof and very small 
latticed casements (many of them with- 
out the means of opening). In these 
places lived families of six, eight,and even 
nine people. The village was formerly 
much neglected, and of the older genera- 
tion very few could read or write. The 
clergyman of the parish lived three 
miles off, and a single service on Sunday, 
with another at a smaller church a mile 
off, comprised all the religious instruc- 
tion of the people. Altogether the con- 
dition of the population, intellectually 
and socially, was as low as could possibly 
be conceived. The great house of the 
neighbourhood had been empty eleven 
months of the year for many years past, 
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and circumstances had during all that 
time made it impossible for the family 
to exercise any personal influence, 
though all that money could do was 
done in building a good school, drain- 
ing, &c. What were not remedied 
were the evils which had accumulated 
unknown—the people knew no better, 
and did not care for better lodgings or 
more education; the apathy of the 
“Buckinghamshire Labourer” was theirs, 
but beneath that apathy lay many noble 
qualities which one would scarcely have 
expected to survive such surroundings 
or such a life, but which were ready 
enough to respond to any friendly 
advances, and to show clearly enough 
that some of the best fruits of God’s 
Spirit were still struggling in their hearts 
with the sin and vice around them. 
They were, as we have already said, 
densely ignorant, but as a body less rude 
than from this ignorance and the low con- 
ditions of their social life might have been 
expected. The “ feudal feeling” existed 
strongly among them, as well as that 
unenvious way of looking on their 
“betters” to which the writer in Good 
Words alludes ; but it was not quite the 
slavish, stupid submission that a super- 
ficial observer might at first sight con- 
sider it. When the owners of the great 
house came to live among them, they 
were received by their poorer neighbours 
with simple courtesy and friendliness ; 
the outward differences of their station 
seemed to be accepted as natural, and 
the poor villager apparently no more 
thought of envying the fine clothes or 
large house of his landlord, than the 
landlord would have envied the Queen 
because his house was simply an old 
Elizabethan country house and not 
Windsor Castle. 
these poor peasants been a little more 
awakened, so that they could have 
realized the moral and intellectual dis- 
advantages of their position compared to 
that of their landlord’s family, this con- 
tented submission could not have con- 
tinued. The poor people probably 
thought their lJandlord’s family very 
lucky in being able to eat meat every day 
and to drink what they pleased, but they 


Had the minds of 


knew enough to be aware that the ladies 
and gentlemen at the great house were 
exposed like themselves to much illness, 
suffering, bitter griefs, long partings 
with their children, journeys that to 
these simple people (who had scarcely 
even heard of emigration) seemed most 
formidable, and for all these they pitied 
them, and felt that their lot was no 
more unmixed with sorrow than their 
own. Their superior luxuries and com- 
forts excited as little “envy as their in- 
tellectual advantages; for the same 
reason that the poor are unable to ap- 
preciate them, and things that to us 
appear ordinary necessaries, to many 
of them would have seemed inconve- 
nient superfluities. Some of the best 
meant attempts to add to their com- 
fort were frustrated by this fact. An 
old woman suffering dreadfully from 
rheumatism lived in a cottage, the 
stone floor of which was stained 
all the winter through with damp: 
and the lady remarking this, gave 
her a rug to keep her feet from the wet 
stones. At her next visitshe found the 
old woman sitting as usual with her feet 
on the stones, and on asking why she 
did not use her rug was told, that the 
rug was up-stairs on the bed, “and 
beautiful it do look.” “ But why not 
use it to put your feet on?” ‘ What 
for?” “ Because it would keep them 
from the stone floor.” “Why, what 
nonsense be you a-talkin’!” “ But the 
stones are cold for you.” “Cold / why, 
what would you have a floor made on but 
stoan? Bless you, stoans beant cold !” 
The old lady was perfectly contented, 
and evidently had rather a contempt for 
the fastidiousness which could want a 
better floor than her “stoans,” and the 
extravagance which could think of using 
arug asa carpet! The same old lady, 
on being asked if, she had ever been to 
London, indignantly explained that she 
“‘warn’t no foreigner. She had once 
been in a service at U , and a 
weary way that was—well-nigh twenty 
mile.” Very few of her contemporaries 
had been any further. The younger 
generation of course travel more, and 
are less convinced that “stoans beant 
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cold,” and that their lot is as perfect as 
any reasonable being can desire. 

It need hardly be said that with 
these primitive ideas there was almost 
an utter lack of the sense of beauty. 
At the time we are speaking of, the 
humanizing influences of school-feasts, 
Christmas decorations, musical services, 
by which the poorest and lowest have 
now some opportunity of cultivating 
purer tastes, had not yet penetrated 
into our villages. There was no music 
at all in the church, the Christmas 
decorations consisted of a forlorn sprig 
or two of yew or holly stuck upright 
in the corner of the reading-desk by 
the old clerk (who himself could barely 
read), the harvest-home was simply an 
excuse for drinking more than usual, 
and the village feast the same. The 
only wonder was that the people were 
not quite brutish, They were saved 
from brutishness by the affections which 
in many of them were warm and fresh 
and lively. In cases of illness, how- 
ever dangerous and repulsive, women 
with no tie to the sufferers but that of 
accidental neighbourhood, would come 
forward unasked to act as the most 
faithful and devoted nurses; men 
would shield each other’s faults, apolo- 
gize for each other’s shortcomings, 
and exercise a large-hearted charity rare 
indeed among gentlemen. Their no- 
tions of morality were hazy enough, but 
they had a certain sense of honour and 
love of fair play, and, so far as their 
code of right and wrong went, they 
acted up to it more strictly by far than 
many whose standard was higher and 
purer. In going about among them, 
and seeing their rough ignorance and 
yet simple uprightness, one could not 
but be reminded of the words of the 
text: “That servant which knew his 
“Jord’s will and prepared not himself, 
“neither did according to his will, shall 
“be beaten with many stripes. But he 
“that knew not and did commit things 
“worthy of stripes shall be beaten with 
“few stripes.” We do not pretend that 
this was the case with all; there were 
black sheep enough in the village, but, 
considering all things, the wonder was 
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that there were so many white ones ; and 
though there may have been disappoint- 
ments, still the result of a few years’ 
kindly labour among them has been 
far from disheartening. 

When the landlord’s family came 
to live among and see more of their 
neighbours, the quick warm affections 
and lively sympathies of these poor 
people made them ready enough to re 
ceive visits which they found were in- 
tended to be friendly and sympathetic. 

There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that all the poor are beggars, 
pure and simple. Of course some 
beggars were found, but the most in- 
veterate and importunate were usually 
those with whom “the family” had 
least personal intercourse. Their friends 
rarely begged of them, and often, when 
in any case of distress kindness was 
shown them, their one anxiety seemed 
to be to “make a return.” Odd little 
presents were the result of this feeling, 
and to have refused them would have 
been to lose all chance of influence for 
ever. One poor family was found in 
terrible affliction about their son, a boy 
of twelve, who, being pot-boy in a 
public-house in the county town, had 
been concerned with some others in 
a robbery. The person robbed, know- 
ing the boy’s parents to be respectable, 
and believing him to have been led 
away by bad companions, refused to 
prosecute him, so he was sent home 
unconvicted, but with the stigma of 
thieving on him. The lady of the great 
house interested herself in the case, and 
put the boy into an industrial school, 
where he got on steadily, and eventually 
went into the navy, where he at this 
moment bears a high character. The 
parents’ gratitude was unbounded, and 
when the boy had been a few months 
at the school and good reports had 
been received of him, the mother— 
whose cottage was some considerable 
distance from the house—arrived one 
morning with a dark in a large wicker 
cage, which she had taken great pains 
to procure, and, after ascertaining that 
it was in full song and likely to do 
well, had triumphantly carried it in 
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its huge cage, and a large bottle of 
mushroom ketchup of her own making, 
as the most magnificent presents she 
could think of for the lady who had 
rescued her boy. No presents were 
probably ever more proudly given or 
more gladly received. The poor woman 
felt she had indeed shown her gratitude, 
and the lady felt her kindness had 
indeed been appreciated. 

Gratitude is a very strong feeling in 
these simple natures, but they like to 
be independent in their gratitude, so to 
speak. They are not too proud to be 
grateful, but they are too proud to 
accept benefits without making the best 
return in their power, and are never so 
really grateful as when they can confer 
a benefit in return. Gratitude would not 
be supposed to enter much into the rela- 
tions of game-preservers and poachers, 
so an instance may be worth recording. 
One hard winter, poaching was rampant 
on one side of the estate where the best 
heads of game were usually to be found. 
Repeated complaints and several con- 
victions did nothing to stop the evil; 
at last it came one night to an encounter 
between the keepers and poachers, in 
which the former were most severely 
handled. The poachers escaped, but 
the keepers maintained that they could 
identify one or two, and especially a 
certain “Tom,” whom they declared to 
be the ringleader of all the poachers in 
the neighbourhood, and that no good 
could be done till he was convicted. A 
summons was taken out, and Tom’s wife 
came in great grief to the house to inter- 
cede for her husband. The landlord, 
touched by her earnestness, determined 
to go himself to see this redoubtable 
enemy. He found him a good-looking, 
straightforward, honest fellow, who in 
answer to his questions frankly said, 
“ Well now, my lord, I’ll tell you the 
truth. Muster ” (the keeper) “ was 
mistook, for I warn’t there that there 
night ; but I'll say the truth, as I know’d 
who was and all about it, and I won’tdeny 
it. But, my lord, ’tain’t fair to convict 
me for this, ’cos I warn’t in that fight.” 

Pleased with the fellow’s honesty, his 
landlord said in that case he would 





withdraw the summons if Tom would 
promise not to poach again. 

“Yes, my lord, I'll promise,” said 
Tom ; “and what’s more, if you lets me 
off now, I'll promise you you shan’t 
hear o’ no more poaching in these woods, 
for I knows all the fellows as goes, and 
I'll keep them fair to you if you’re fair 
to me.” 

The bargain was struck ; for months no 
more poaching in the woods was 
heard of: all was peace, the keepers in 
high spirits, and the landlord enchanted 
to think that he had not only saved his 
game but reclaimed a confirmed poacher. 
Spring came, and one day out riding 
the landlord came on Tom working in 
the fields; he pulled up and thanked 
him for having so faithfully kept his 
promise, praising him at the same time 
for giving up poaching, to which the 
truthful and uncompromising Tom re- 
plied : “ Of course, my lord, as you’ve 
behaved honourable to me, I’ve behaved 
honourable to you, and I’ve never been 
near your woods, but have kept myself, 
and the others too, all winter to Mr. 
—— and Lord ——,” naming the pro- 
prietors of the adjoining estates. 

The idea that he could have abstained 
from poaching for any reason but perso- 
nal gratitude was utterly inconceivable 
to Tom, for the notion of its being any 
sin in itself did not enter into his 
code of morals at all, and the sin of 
fighting the keepers was probably com- 
pletely excused in his eyes by their 
hostility to himself and his friends, but 
he was ready to feel insulted at the bare 
suggestion that he could have broken 
a pledge to one who had been kind to 
him. Who can say what a nature so full 
of truth and of a rough sense of justice 
might not have become if awakened and 
cultivated to a clearer grasp of right and 
wrong ? . 

There is something very pathetic in 
the demeanour of the men of this pea- 
sant class towards their “ betters.” The 
women are, as a rule, superior to the 
men. We have said that the only 
way in which their minds can be ap- 
proached is through their affections and 
sympathies; and as these are always 
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quicker in women than in men, the 
natural result is that they are much 
more easily accessible, superior in mind 
and understanding and refinement to 
the men, who themselves thoroughly 
acquiesce in this superiority, and leave 
all the serious affairs of the family 
to be conducted by their wives. The 
wives on their part are proud of their 
superiority and jealous of maintaining 
it. If “the father’ goes to his work 
regularly and brings home the wages 
to his wife to administer — reserving 
now and then for himself such little 
pocket-money as she can spare or sees 
fit to trust him with —he is supposed by 
his wife, himself, and the whole parish 
to have admirably fulfilled his duties ; 
and the idea of his having any voice 
in his children’s education or the eco- 
nomy of the family never enters the 
mind of any one, least of all of the 
man himself. Once there was quite a 
commotion in a family where a boy 
vas to be apprenticed, on first learn- 
ing that “the father” must go to the 
attorney to sign the articles. He could 
not be made to understand that he must 
do this, which seemed to him so essen- 
tially in his wife’s province, and was 
only persuaded at last by her, as she 
expressed it, “worriting him and not 
giving him a bit or sup by day, nor no 
rest at night till he’d go.” This was 
rather an exceptional case of a very 
strong-minded woman, and a_ weak, 
stolid husband, but the general feeling 
of the village was in their case only 
a little intensified. When the ladies 
first began to visit the cottages, they 
were struck with the circumstance that 
the men when at home rarely or never 
took any notice of them at first. They 
would remain immoveable in their chair 
for a few minutes, and then usually 
go out; and this from no surliness, 
but rather from a sense of shyness, 
and a dim notion that “the mother” 
would like her talk with her friends 
undisturbed. When spoken to, the men 
generally answered civilly, but always 
with a sort of lurking consciousness of 
inferiority to their wives. If met alone 
they were more communicative. Though 


seemingly unnatural, this subjection to 
the wives worked well. The boys had 
mostly from the age of ten, or younger, 
been sent to work in the fields, and 
removed from every softening influence ; 
the girls remaining longer at home and 
helping in the household work, or else 
going to service, remained longer under 
softening influences, and in service had 
chances of intercourse with those a 
little higher in station, which helped to 
raise them above any standard that their 
brothers ever had an opportunity of 
reaching. This was probably the secret 
of the feminine rule in most of the 
households. There were, however, ex- 
ceptions to it, though few—cases of 
violent, brutal fellows who ill-used their 
wives; but even in these the superiority 
of the women asserted itself in the 
tenderness with which they usually 
sought to veil their husbands’ brutali- 
ties. One poor woman, dying of con- 
sumption, once confided to the lady with 
whom, from daily visits, she had become 
intimate, that, though very much worse, 
she hoped she (the lady) would prevent 
the doctor coming to see her for the 
next few days lest he should notice 
her black eye, and guess that she had 
got that and the fresh pain in her side 
from Jim (her husband) striking her when 
she went to fetch him “from the fight 
at the Bull’s Head o’ Saturday night.” 
These cases were happily rare, but when 
they occurred the most curious thing was 
the uncomplaining manner in which the 
victims bore their sufferings. It never 
seemed to occur to them that their 
causes of complaint were exceptional ; 
they had none of the feelings which 
would have made an ill-used woman in 
a higher class declare that “No one 
had ever been so treated.” As to minor 
faults they were scarcely noticed. One 
most affectionate wife, while dilating on 
her husband’s perfections, remarked in- 
cidentally that he had “his nows and his 
thens like all men, but that no one could 
find fault with ;” his “nows and his 
thens” being periodical fits of drinking. 
This long-suffering is partly, no doubt, 
owing to the apathy of dull, unawakened 
minds, but more we believe to a sort of 
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unconscious large-hearted charity. An 
old man being questioned regarding 
another villager, one of the very few 
irreclaimable ‘black sheep” of the place, 
who was at that moment lying helplessly 
drunk by the roadside, was most eager 
to explain what a pity it was “ poor 
Jack should be so given to drink, for 
when he’s sober he’s as pleasant a chap 
as any one could see ;” the old gentle- 
man who made this charitable speech 
being himself rigidly temperate, and 
quite as much impressed with the dis 
gusting sense of the spectacle of the 
helpless drunkard as the lady who ques- 
tioned him could be. 

As a rule, however, drunkenness and 
other moral offences were scarcely looked 
on as sins at all by the majority of the 
population. They had seen these sins 
committed by all around them from 
their earliest years, and had learnt 
not to consider them as wrong at 
all. Blaming had little effect, and the 
only way by which it seemed possible 
to effect any permanent reformation in 
the village morals was by seeking to 
educate the younger generation sufli- 
ciently for them to realize the degrada- 
tion of their state, and so to acquire 
the wish to rise to a higher level. Of 
course by so doing they would be 
“ unsettled,” and very likely made dis- 
contented, but no improvement and no 
progress are possible without a certain 
amount of “unsettling.” We have already 
mentioned that a school was built in the 
village. It was tolerably attended by such 
of the children as were too young to be 
sent to work ; the parents, scarcely any 
of whom could read or write themselves, 
were willing enough that their children 
should learn a little when they could 
not be more profitably employed, but 
they had not the least sense of the im- 


portance of education, and their chief 


reason for sending their children to 
school was “to please my lady.” No 
coercion was used, but they all knew 
that “‘my lady” liked to see the children 
at school, and as she was kind and 
helpful to them they were glad to 
oblige her. A few years passed on, and 
the parents saw that the children them- 
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selves were improved by being at school, 
and then they became more anxious 
themselves to keep them at it. Love of 
their children and anxiety about their 
welfare are perhaps the strongest feelings 
of the women in this class ; even those 
who are roughest and rudest have them 
very strongly, and though their views of 
duty are often peculiar, they generally 
strive most conscientiously to fulfil it 
according to their lights. One woman 
summed up her efforts to do what she 
thought right by her children as follows: 
“T gives ’em plenty to eat, I whips them 
well, and I takes in a lodger whenever 
I can get one,” the latter being a supreme 
instance of self-denial, since although a 
strange lodger in the small cottage en- 
tailed an amount of annoyance on herself 
and her husband greater than they would 
have borne had it been for themselves 
alone, shedid not shrink from any trouble 
which would bring in a few pence more 
for the children’s profit. The “ whip- 
ping,” too, was administered, not in 
anger, but as part of the creed, that to 
spare the whip would spoil the child, 
a creed scrupulously held by the 
whole village; so that a mild, meek 
woman, the very soul of tenderness and 
love, who would sit for days and 
nights nursing a sick baby with un- 
wearied patience, and expending on it 
every term of endearment, would sud- 
denly rouse herself to threaten another 
equally loved child with “ TI’ll beat you 
well” (spoken as tenderly and sorrow- 
fully as possible) “fur not answering 
the lady.” It was rather a difficult 
task to persuade either mother that 
“beating” and “taking in lodgers” 
would do the children infinite future 
harm, whatever they might think of the 
present good. Indeed, persuasion by 
argument is with the poor simply im- 
possible. They resent all dictation, and 
even where they like the person who 
tries to influence them, think, not 
quite without reason, that they are 
better judges of their own affairs than 
he is. If not offended at his interference, 
they generally look upon it with the 
same sort of good-natured contempt with 
which the old woman looked on the lady 
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who thought the stones cold. They can 
only be really influenced in indirect 
ways. The great thing is first to esta- 
blish a friendly feeling with them ; the 
gratitude and wish to make a return 
for kindnesses received, which is so in- 
variable a feeling (provided the kind- 
nesses have been done simply as from 
friend to friend, and without any affec- 
tation of condescension), will probably 
first induce them to do what they know 
you wish as a favour to you, and then, 
if they find the thing good in itself, to 
adopt it for its own sake. 

When the village school had been 
going on for some years, the attendance 
becoming better and better, and some of 
the elder scholars being now very fairly 
taught, a proposal was made to start a 
lending library for the villagers. The 
older persons, who had known most of 
the villagers in furmer years, all de- 
clared that the experiment would be a 
failure. It was tried, and succeeded 
beyond expectation. At first the only 
books given out were children’s books, 
as it was not supposed that any but a 
few of the elder children would use the 
library. Soon, however, older customers 
presented themselves; where the parents 
could not read, a message was often 
brought by a child that “ Mother” 
(or sometimes “ Father”) “ would like 
summat for us to read ’em.” At first 
the choice of the book was almost in- 
variably left to the lady who managed 
the library, but after a few months a 
particular book was generally named, 
and individual tastes began to assert 
themselves. Books of travels and short 
biographies (particularly historical ones) 
were the most popular, stories being evi- 
dently considered childish. The rule of 
the library, that persons neglecting to 
return the book within a fortnight, or 
to give notice of their wish to keep it 
on another week or fortnight, should 
pay a fine, was scrupulously kept, and 
the care taken of the books after the 
first few months, when they were chiefly 
used by the children, far greater than 
could be expected. 

The success of the library led to the 
establishment of a night-school for the 
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elder boys, which, again, brought a class 
of unexpected candidates in the shape 
of several middle-aged men, who asked 
eagerly to be allowed to come and learn 
their letters, and write round-hand side 
by side with their sons. Many of 
the boys had been at school, but for 
too short a time to have learnt more 
than a very little reading. The in- 
struction given at the night-school was 
of the most elementary description, 
writing and reading being the only 
things taught ; the school was held on 
Sundays and two week-day evenings 
(the reading on Sunday being all reli- 
gious) all through the winter: when 
spring came the intention had been to 
close the school, but the scholars all 
petitioned to have it continued on Sun- 
day evenings, which was done, and the 
attendance regularly increased. The 
secret of the success was supposed to 
lie in a great measure in one thing. 
Though the school was held in the 
school-house, it was entirely managed 
by the clergyman, the young ladies 
of the parish (his own daughters, and 
those of the great house), and a few 
assistants from the better educated higher 
class of farmers—without the school- 
master. They found that their elder 
scholars would have felt themselves 
humiliated by the teaching of the 
schoolmaster, the professional teacher of 
small children, but the same instruc- 
tion was gratefully received from their 
“friends.” Of course care was taken 
to make the teaching as pleasant as 
possible ; the readings were made ex- 
cuses for talk on various subjects in 
which the scholars were always assumed 
to be as well informed as their teachers 
—questions asked them on the farming 
or other subjects connected with their 
daily work on which they could really 
give some information, and so be 
encouraged to ask questions in return 
on other subjects; and everything in 
short done to put them at their ease, 
and tempt them to take the same in- 
terest in the subject before them that 
the teachers themselves always took 
care to display. The success of this 
method was admirable, and in nothing 
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more so than in the good behaviour of 
the men and boys; though many of 
them were known to be rough enough 
outside the school, no instance occurred 
there of any but the most perfect 
behaviour, and even  gentlemanlike 
manners, to their teachers. No bribes 
were necessary to secure attendance, and 
none were given. After the school had 
gone on a year or two, an occasional 
Christmas treat was given, and then the 
great delight seemed to be for the 
scholars to undertake as much hard 
work as they possibly could in decora- 
tion, and to act as entertainers rather 
than entertained. 

The success of the library and night- 
school afforded encouraging proofs that 
the advantages of education were bevin- 
ning to be more valued than they were 
at first. Persons who a dozen years 
ago were indifferent to any schooling, 
or only sent their children to oblige 
“my lady,” now actually withdraw them 
from the parish school to send them 
several miles off to a more expen- 
sive “superior” school. Whether the 
“superior” school is as well adapted 
to their wants as the well-established 
elementary school may be a question ; 
but considering the apathy of dense 
ignorance in which the people were 


sunk a few years back, any desire of 


progress (even if it take some rather 
ludicrous forms) must be a gain in 
the end. All other civilizing efforts in 
the parish are eagerly welcomed. A 
good choir, composed partly of school 
children and partly of young men, have 
made the Church services attractive, and 
form a very respectable contingent at 
the Cathedral Choral Festivals, The 
Christmas decorations of the church 
are matters of pride and care to the 
whole parish, and increasing interest is 
taken in any respectable festivity that 
may be organized in place of the coarse 
dissipation of former merry-makings. 
And now the question will be asked, 
what effect has all this had on the 
morale of the village? The answer 
will perhaps be, not so much that it 
is improved, as that it is altered. There 
is less ignorance, but still much vice ; 


, 


less actual poverty, but much restless- 
ness. The old stupid, quiet apathy has 
given way in the younger generation to 
more activity of both body and mind; 
the old feudal feeling is disappearing, 
but the strong affections remain. Per- 
haps there has never been so much 
need of the personal influence of their 
“betters” in the village as now. ‘The 
younger men are ceasing to touch their 
hats indiscriminately to every gentle- 
man who passes ; mere doles evoke no 
gratitude at all, but the peasant’s greet- 
ing is as respectful as ever, and his 
feeling as kindly towards those whose 
personal influence he feels, and who 
are ready to treat him as a friend. 
To half educate the peasant, and then 
expect him to remain unenvious, con- 
tented, and apathetic as before, is a 
great mistake; but if he finds his 
superiors ready to give him a helping 
hand, to raise him and encourage him 
in his onward course, his envy will be no 
jealous feeling, but rather a cordial admi- 
ration for the superior advantages which 
set before him an object of emulation, 
and which are enjoyed without assuming 
any offensive superiority, but with a 
real manifestation of sympathy with, and 
friendliness towards himself. In short, 
our experience agrees with Miss Hill’s. 
It is only by personal intercourse that 
any real good is done among the poor, 
and that intercourse based on mutual 
sympathy and perfect justice. Love 
of justice and fair play, as we have seen, 
stands the poor in stead of many virtues ; 
and favouritism degrades them and their 
benefactors alike; the poor become 
paupers, and those who ought to have 
been their guides not only lose their 
influence but bring into contempt the 
whole order of gentlefolks, who, with 
all their advantages, can be imposed 
upon and cheated as not the stupidest 
of their inferiors would be ; as a young 
man once expressed it, the “ picksomest” 
(most picksome or fastidious) “are the 
most took in’st.” There must be no 
“ picksomeness” in choosing friends 
among the poor we wish to influence ; 
of course positive wickedness and black- 
guardism are bars to friendship in every 














rank of life; but short of this, and 
remembering also that the tempted and 
ignorant are not to be judged by the 
same standard as those more favourably 
placed, let all the poor with whom you 
come in contact see that you treat them 
as friends—try to put yourself on an 
equality with them, deferring as far as 


you can to their better knowledge of 


their own concerns, and rather acting 
as if you expected to learn from them 
instead of teaching them ; accept their 
little offerings with the same gratitude 
and simplicity with which you receive 
a present from your own friends, and 
in giving them anything, or helping 
them, act as you would do with your 
equals—as if you were glad of the pri- 
vilege of helping them and grateful to 
them for it. If you do this, your 
natural advantages of education and 
refinement will always give you un- 
bounded influence, and you will probably 
find in your poor friends quite as much 
to admire and be grateful for as they 
will in you. 
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Wickedness and vice will not in- 
deed cease out of the land any more 
than poverty ; a few irreclaimably bad 
men will continue bad in every rank of 
life, but there is no reason why the 
great mass of the peasantry, as they 
become more civilized, should not be- 
come at least as orderly and decent as 
the great mass of the more educated 
classes. The average man who, if left 
ignorant, is in danger of becoming 
brutish and vile from ignorance alone, 
should be rescued from that danger by 
the same influences of education and 
civilization by which his richer brother 
is preserved ; and all-—rich and poor, 
wise and foolish alike—should have 
the opportunity of learning their duty 
to God and man as intelligent creatures, 
and of leading the life of purity, and of 
intelligent, hearty service and progress, 
which we believe our Lord intended 
all men for whom He gave His life, and 
who are brothers in Him, to lead on 
earth, until called to the heaven He 
died to win for them. 
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ABBOT AND TOWN: 


AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. 


THE genius of a great writer of our own 
days has made Abbot Sampson, of St. 
Edmundsbury, the most familiar of 
medizeval names to the bulk of English- 
men. By a rare accident the figure of 
the silent, industrious Norfolk monk, 
who at the close of Henry the Second’s 
reign suddenly found himself ruler of 
the wealthiest, if not the greatest, of 
English abbeys, starts out distinct from 
the dim canvas of the annals of his 
house. Annals, indeed, in any strict 
sense, St. Edmundsbury has none ; no 
national chronicle was ever penned in 
its seriptorium, such as that which flings 
lustre round its rival, St. Albans ; not 
even a record of its purely monastic life 
is preserved, such as that which gives a 
local and ecclesiastical interest to its 
rival of Glastonbury. One book alone 
the Abbey has given us, but that one 
book is worth a thousand chronicles. 
In the wandering, gossipy pages of 
Jocelyn of Brakeland, the life of the 
twelfth century, so far as it could pene- 
trate abbey walls, still glows distinct 
for us round the figure of the shrewd, 
practical, kindly, imperious Abbot who 
looks out, a little travestied perhaps, 
from the pages of Mr. Carlyle. 

It is, however, to an incident in the 
Abbot’s life, somewhat later than most 
of the events told so vividly in “ Past 
and Present,” that we wish to direct our 
readers’ attention. A good many event- 
ful years had passed by since Sampson 
stood Abbot-elect in the court of King 
Henry ; it was from the German prison 
where Richard was lying captive that the 
old Abbot was returning, sad at heart, to 
his stately house. His way lay through 
the little town that sloped quietly down 
to the Abbey walls, along the narrow 
little street that led to the stately gate- 
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tower, now grey with the waste of ages, 
then fresh and white from the builder’s 
hand. It may have been in the shadow 
of that gateway that the group of towns- 
men stood gathered to greet the return 
of their lord, but with other business on 
hand besides kindly greeting. There is 
a rustling of parchment as the Alderman 
unfolds the town-charters, recites the 
brief grants of Abbots Anselm and 
Ording and Hugh, and begs from the 
Lord Abbot a new confirmation of the 
liberties of the town. As Sampson paused 
a moment—he was a prudent, deliberate 
man in all his ways—he must have read 
in the faces of all the monks who 
gathered round him, in the murmured 
growl that monastic obedience just kept 
within bounds, very emphatic counsel of 
refusal. On the other hand, there was 
the Alderman pleading for the old privi- 
leges of the town—for security of justice 
in their own town-mote, for freedom of 
sale in their market, for just provisions 
to enforce the recovery of debts—the 
simple efficient liberty that stood written 
in the parchment with the heavy seals 
—the seals of Anselin and Ording 
and Hugh. “Only the same words as 
your predecessors used, Lord Abbot, 
simply the same words”—and then 
came the silvery jingle of the sixty 
marks that the townsmen offered for 
their lord’s assent. A moment more and 
the assent was won, “ given pleasantly, 
too ;” the monks commented bitterly, as 
“murmuring and grunting,” to use their 
own emphatic phrase, they led Sampson 
to the chapter-house. But murmurings 
and gruntings broke idly against the 
old Abbot’s imperious will. ‘“ Let the 
brethren murmur,” he flashed out 
when one of his friends told him there 
was discontent in the cloister at his 
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dealings with the townsmen ; “ let them 
“blame me, and say among themselves 
“ what they will. I am their father and 
“ Abbot. So long as I live I will not 
“ give mine honour to another.” 

The words are impatient, wilful 
enough ; but it is the impatience of a 
man who frets at the blindness of others 
to what is clear and evident to his own 
finer sense. The shrewd, experienced 
eye of the old Churchman read with a 
perfect sagacity the signs of the times. 
He had just stood face to face in his 
German prison with one who, mere 
reckless soldier as he seemed, had 
read them as clearly, as sagaciously 
as himself. When History drops her 
drums and trumpets, and learns to tell 
the story of Englishmen, it will find the 
significance of Richard, not in his cru- 
sade or in his weary wars along the 
Norman border, but in his lavish recog- 
nition of municipal life. When, busy 
with the preparations for his Eastern 
journey, the King sold charter after 
charter to the burgesses of his towns, it 
seemed a mere outburst of royal greed, 
a mere carrying out of his own bitter 
scoff that he would have sold London 
itself could he have found a purchaser. 
3ut the hard cynical words of the An- 
gevins were the mere veils which they 
flung over political conceptions too large 
for the comprehension of their day. 
Richard was in fact only following out 
the policy which had been timidly pur- 
sued by his father, which was to find 
its fullest realization under John. The 
silent growth and elevation of the Eng- 
lish people was the real work of their 
reigns, and in this work the boroughs 
led the way. Unnoticed and despised, 
even by the historian of to-day, they 


had alone preserved the full tradition of 


Teutonic liberty. The right of self- 
government, the right of free speech in 
free parliament, the right of equal justice 
by one’s peers,—it was these that the 
towns had brought safely across the ages 
of Norman rule, these that by the mouth 
of traders and shopkeepers asked recog- 
nition from the Angevin. kings. No 
liberty was claimed in the Great Charter 
for the realm at large which had not in 


borough after borough been claimed and 
won beforehand by plain burgesses whom 
the “mailed barons” who wrested it 
from their king would have despised. 
That out of the heap of borough-charters 
which he flung back to their prayer that 
Charter was to be born, Richard could 
not know ; but that a statesman so keen 
and far-sighted as he really was could 
have been driven by mere greed of gold, 
or have been utterly blind to the real 
nature of the forces to which he gave 
legal recognition, is impossible. We 
have no such pithy hints of what was 
passing in his mind as we shall find 
Abbot Sampson dropping in the course 
of our story. But Richard can hardly 
have failed to note what these hints 
prove his mitred counsellor to have 
noted well—the silent revolution which 
was passing over the land, and which in 
a century and a half had raised serfs 
like those of St. Edmundsbury into 
freeholders of a town. 

It is only in such lowly records as 
those which we are about to give that 
we can follow the progress of that revo- 
lution. But, simple as the tale is, there 
is hardly better historic training for a 
man than to set him frankly in the streets 
of a quiet little town like St. Edmunds- 
bury, and bid him work out the his- 
tory of the men who lived and died 
there. In the quiet, quaintly-named 
streets, in the town-mead and the 
market-place, in the lord’s mill beside 
the stream, in the ruffed and furred 
brasses of its burghers in the church, 
lies the real life of England and English- 
men, the life of their home and their 
trade, their ceaseless, sober struggle 
with oppression, their steady, unwearied 
battle for self-government. It is just 
in the pettiness of its details, in the 
commonplace incidents, in the want of 
marked features and striking events, 
that the real lesson of the whole story 
lies. For two centuries this little town 
of St. Edmundsbury was winning liberty 
for itself, and yet we hardly note, as we 
pass from one little step to another 
little step, how surely that liberty was 
being won. It is hard, indeed, merely 
to catch a glimpse of the steps. The 
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monks are too busy with royal endow- 
ments and papal grants of mitre and 
ring, too full of their struggles with 
arrogant bishopsand encroaching barons, 
to tell us how the line of tiny hovels 
crept higher and higher from the Abbey 
gate up the westerly sunlit slope. It is 
only by glimpses that we catch sight 


of its first steps towards civic life, of 


market and market-toll, of flax-growing 
and women with distatis at their door, 
of fullers at work along the Abbey- 
stream, of gatekeepers for the rude 
walls, of town-meetings summoned in 
vld Teutonic fashion by blast of horn, 
It is the Great Survey of the Conqueror 
that gives us our first clear peep at the 
town. Much, it tells us, that had been 
plough-land in the time of the Confessor, 
was covered with houses under the 
Norman rule. No doubt the great Abbey- 
church of stone that Abbot Baldwin was 
raising amidst all the storm of the Con- 
quest, drew its craftsmen and masons to 
mingle with the ploughers and reapers of 
the broad domain. ‘The troubles of the 
time, too, did their part here as else- 
where ; the serf, the fugitive from jus- 
tice or his lord, the trader, the Jew, 
would naturally seek shelter under the 
strong hand of St. Edmund. On the 
whole, the great house looked kindly on 
a settlement which raised the value of 
their land and brought fresh pence to 
the cellarer. Nota settler that held his 
acre for a year and a day but paid his 
pence to the treasury, and owned the 
abbot for his lord. Not aserf but was 
bound to plough a rood of the Abbot's 
land, to reap in the Abbot’s harvest- 
field, to fold his sheep in the Abbey 
folds, to help bring the annual catch of 
eels from the Abbey-waters. Within 
the four crosses that bounded the Abbot's 
domain, land and water were his; the 
cattle of the townsmen paid for their 
pasture on the common; if the fullers 
refused the loan of their cloth, the 
cellarer would withhold the use of the 
stream, and seize their looms wherever 
he found them. Landlord’s rights 
passed easily as ever into landlord's 
wrongs. No toll, for instance, might 
be levied on a purchaser of produce 


from the Abbey farms, and the house 
drove better bargains than its country 
rivals. First-purchase was a privilege 
even more vexatious, and we can catch 
the low growl of the customers as they 
waited witn folded hands before shop 
and stall till the buyers of the Lord 
Abbot had had their pick of the market. 
But there was little chance of redress, 
jor if they growled in the townmote, 
there were the Abbot’s officers, before 
whom the meeting must be held; and if 
they growled to their Alderman, he was 
the Abbot’s nominee, and received the 
symbol of office, the mot-horn, the 
town-horn, at his hands. 

By what process these serfs of a rural 
hamlet had grown into the busy bur- 
gesses whom we saw rustling their 
parchments and chinking their silver 
marks in the ears of Abbot Sampson, it 
is hard to say. Like all the greater 
revolutions of society, this advance was 
a silent one. The more galling and 
oppressive instances of serfdom seem to 
have slipped unconsciously away. Some, 
like the eel-fishery, were commuted for 
an easy rent; others, like the slavery of 
the fullers and the toll of flax, simply 
disappeared. No one could tell when 
the retainers of the Abbey came to lose 
their exemption from local taxation, and 
to pay the town penny to the Alderman 
like the rest of the burgesses. ‘In some 
way, | don’t know how,”—as Jocelyn 
grumbles about just such an unnoted 
change, — by usage, by omission, by 
dowuright forgetfulness, here by a little 
struggle, there by a little present to a 
needy Abbot, the town won freedom. 
But progress was not always unconscious, 
and one incident in the history of 
St. Edmundsbury, remarkable if only 
regarded as marking the advance of law, 
is yet more remarkable as indicating 
the part which a new moral sense of 
human right to equal justice was to play 
in the general advance of the realm. 
The borough, as we have seen, had pre- 
served the old national right of meeting 
in full assembly of the townsmen for 
government and law. In the presence 
of the burgesses justice was adminis- 
tered in the old English fashion, and 
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the accused acquitted or condemned by 
the oath of his neighbours, the “ com- 
purgators,” out of whom our jury was to 
grow. Rough and inadequate as such a 
process seems to us, it insured, at any 
rate, substantial justice; the meanest 
burgher had his trial by his peers as 
thoroughly as the belted earl. Without 
the borough bounds, however, the sys- 
tem of the Norman judicature pre- 
vailed. The rural tenants who did suit 
and service at the cellarer’s court were 
subject to the “ judicial duel” which the 
Conqueror had introduced. In the 
twelfth century, however, the strong 
tendency to national unity told heavily 
against judicial inequality, and the bar- 
barous injustice of the foreign system 
became too apparent even for the baron- 
age or the Church to uphold it. ‘ Kebel’s 
case,” as a lawyer would term it, brought 
the matter to an issue at St. Edmunds- 
bury. In the opinion of his neigh- 
bours, Kebel seems to have been guiltless 
of the robbery with which he had been 
charged ; but he was “of the cellarer’s 
fee,” and subject to the feudal jurisdic- 
tion of his court. The duel went against 
him, and he was hung just without the 
gates. The taunts of the townsmen 
woke the farmers to a sense of their 
wrong. ‘“ Had Kebel been a dweller 
“within the borough,” said the bur- 
gesses, “ he would have got his acquittal 
“from the oaths of his neighbours, as 
“our liberty is.” The scandal at last 
moved the convent itself to action. The 
monks were divided in opinion, but the 
“saner part” determined that their 
tenants “should enjoy equal liberty” 
with the townsmen. The cellarer’s 
court was abolished ; the franchise of 
the town was extended to the rural pos- 
sessions of the Abbey; the farmers 
“cameto the toll-house, and were written 
“in the Alderman’s roll, and paid the 
“town-penny.” 

A moral revolution like this is notable 
at any time, but a change wrought 
avowedly “that all might enjoy equal 
liberty” is especially notable in the 
twelfth century. Cases like Kebel’s 
were everywhere sounding the knell of 
feudal privilege and of national division, 


long before freedom fronted John by 
the sedges of Runnymede. Slowly and 
fitfully through the reign of his father 
the new England which had grown out 
of conquered and conquerors woke to 
self-consciousness. It was this awaken- 
ing that Sampson saw and noted with 
his clear, shrewd eyes. To him, we 
can hardly doubt, the revolt of the 
town-wives, for instance, was more than 
a mere scream of angry women. The 
“‘rep-silver,” the commutation for that old 
service of reaping in the Abbot’s fields, 
had ceased to be exacted from the richer 
burgesses, and the poorer sort refused to 
pay. Then the cellarer’s men came, 
seizing gate and stool by way of distress, 
till the women turning out, distaff in 
hand, put them ignominiously to flight. 
Sampson had his own thoughts about 
the matter, saw perhaps that the days of 
inequality were over, that in the England 
that was coming there would be one law 
for rich and poor. At any rate, he 
quietly compromised the question for 
twenty shillings per annum. The con- 
vent was indignant. “Abbot Ording, 
who lies there,” murmured an angry 
monk, as he pointed to the tomb in the 
choir, “ would not have done this for 
five hundred marks of silver.” That 
their Abbot should capitulate to a mob 
of infuriated town-wives was too much 
for the patience of the brotherhood. All 
at once they opened their eyes to the 
facts which had been going on un- 
observed for so many long years. There 
was their own town growing, burgesses 
encroaching on the market space, settlers 
squatting on their own acre with no 
leave asked, aldermen who were once 
only the Abbey servants taking on 
themselves to give permission for this 
and that, tradesmen thriving and 
markets increasing, and the Abbey 
never one penny the richer for it 
all. It was quite time that Abbot 
Sampson should be roused to do his 
duty, and to do it in very sharp fashion 
indeed. However, we will let one of 
the monks tell his own tale in his own 
gossiping way :— 

“In the tenth year of Abbot Samp- 
“son’s abbacy, we monks, after full 
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“deliberation in chapter, laid our 
“‘ formal plaint before the Abbot in his 
“court. We said that the rents and 
“revenues of all the good towns and 
“boroughs in England were steadily 
“‘ srowing and increasing, to the enrich- 
“ ment of their lords in every case, save 
“in that of our own town of St. Edmund. 
“The customary rent of 40/. which it 
‘pays never rises higher. That this is 
“so, we imputed solely to the conduct 
“of the townspeople, who are continu- 
“ally building new shops and stalls in 
“the market-place without any leave of 
“the convent” (abbey-land though it 
was). ‘The only permission, in fact, 
“which they ask is that of their alder- 
“man, an officer who himself was of old 
“times a mere servant of our sacrist, 
“and bound to pay into his hands the 
“yearly rent of the town, and remov- 
“‘able at his pleasure.” 

Never, Jocelyn evidently thinks, was 
a case plainer ; but into the justice or 
injustice of it the burgesses refused 
sturdily to enter. When they were 
summoned to make answer, they pleaded 
simple possession. “They were in the 
** King’s justice, and no answer would 
“ they make concerning tenements which 
“they and their fathers had held in 
“peace for a year and a day.” Such 
answer would, in fact, they added, be 
utterly contrary to the freedom of the 
town. No plea could have been legally 
more complete, as none could have been 
more provoking. The monks turned in 
a rage upon the Abbot, and simply 
requested him to eject their opponents. 
Then they retired angrily into the 
chapter-house, and waited in a sort of 
white heat to hear what the Abbot 
would do. This is what Sampson did. 
He quietly bade the townsmen wait ; 
then he “came into chapter just like 
“one of ourselves, and told us privily 
“that he would right us as far as he 
“could, but that if he were to act it 
“must be by process of law. Be the 
“case right or wrong, he did not dare 
“eject without trial his free men from 
“ land and property which they had held 
“year after year ; in fact, if he did so, 
“he would at once fall into the King’s 


“justice. At this moment in came the 
*‘townsfolk into the chapter-house, and 
“offered to compromise the matter for 
“an annual quit rent of a hundred 
“shillings. This offer we refused. We 
“ preferred a simple adjournment of our 
“claim, in the hope that in some other 
“ Abbot’s time we might get all back 
‘* aoain.” 

In fact, notwithstanding his many 
very admirable qualities, this present 
Abbot was on these municipal points 
simply incorrigible. Was it quite by 
an oversight, for instance, that in Samp- 
son’s old age, “in some way, I don't 
“quite know how, the new alderman of 
“the town got chosen in other places 
“than in chapter, and without leave of 
“the house,”"—in simple town-motes, 
that is, and by sheer downright delega- 
tion of power on the part of his fellow- 
burgesses? At any rate, it was by no 
oversight that Sampson granted his 
charter when “we monks were murmur- 
ing and grumbling” in his very ear! 
And yet was the Abbot foolish in his 
generation? This charter of his ranks 
lineally among the ancestors of that 
Great Charter which his successor was 
first to unroll on the altar-steps of the 
choir (we can still measure off the site in 
the rough field by the great piers of the 
tower arch that remain) before the baron- 
age of the realm. At any rate, half a 
century after that scene in chapter, the 
new England that Sampson had foreseen 
came surging stormily enough against 
the Abbey gates. Riots, lawsuits, royal 
commissions, mark the troubled relations 
of Town and Abbey under the first two 
Edwards. Under the third came the 
fierce conflict of 1327. 

On the 25th of January in that year 
the townsmen, headed by Richard Dray- 
ton, burst into the Abbey. Its servants 
were beaten off, the monks driven into 
choir, and dragged thence with their 
Prior (for the Abbot was away in Lon- 
don) to the town prison. The Abbey 
itself was sacked; chalices, missals, 
chasubles, tunicles, altar frontals, the 
books of the library, the very vats and 
dishes of the kitchen, all disappeared. 
Chattels valued at 10,000/., 5002. 
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worth of coin, 3,000 “ florins,”—this 
was the Abbey’s estimate of its loss. 
But neither florins nor chasubles were 
what their assailants really aimed at. 
Their next step shows what were the 
grievances which had driven the bur- 
gesses to this fierce outbreak of revolt. 
They were as much personal as muni- 
cipal. The gates of the town indeed 
were still in the Abbot’s hands. He 
had succeeded in enforcing his claim to 
the wardship of orphans born within 
his domain. From claims such as these 
the town could never feel itself safe so 
long as mysterious charters from Pope 
and King, interpreted yet more myste- 
riously by the wit of the new lawyer 
class, were stored in the Abbey archives. 
But the archives contained other and yet 
more formidable documents. The reli- 
gious houses, untroubled by the waste 
of war, had profited more than any 
landowners by the general increase of 
wealth. They had become great pro- 
prietors, money-lenders to their tenants, 
extortionate as the Jew whom they had 
banished from the land. There were 
few townsmen of St. Edmund who had 
not some bond laid up in the Abbey 
registry. Nicholas Fowke and a band 
of debtors had a covenant lying there 
for the payment of 500 marks and fifty 
casks of wine. Philip Clopton’s mark 
bound him te discharge a debt of 22/.; 
a whole company of the wealthier bur- 
gesses were joint debtors in a bond for 
no less asum than 10,000/. The new 
spirit of commercial enterprise, joined 
with the troubles of the time, seems to 
have thrown the whole community into 
the Abbot’s hands. It was from the 
troubles of the time that they now 
looked for escape ; and the general dis- 
turbance which accompanied the depo- 
sition of Edward II. seems to have 
quickened their longing into action. 
Their revolt soon disclosed its practical 
aims. From their prison in the town, 
the trembling Prior and his monks were 
brought back to their own chapter- 
house. The spoil of their registry—the 
papal bulls and the royal charters, the 
deeds and bonds and mortgages of the 
townsmen — were laid before them. 


Amidst the wild threats of the mob, 
they were forced to execute a grant of 
perfect freedom and of a guild to the 
town, and a full release to their debtors. 
Then they were left masters of the ruined 
house. 

All control over the town was now 
gone. Through spring and summer no 
rent or fine was paid. The bailiffs and 
other officers of the Abbey did not dare 
to show their faces in the streets. Then 
news came that the Abbot was in 
London, appealing for aid to King and 
Court, and the whole county was at 
once on fire. A crowd of rustics, 
maddened at the thought of revived 
claims of serfage, of interminable suits 
of law which had become a tyranny, 
poured into the streets of the town. 
From thirty-two of the neighbouring 
villages the priests marched at the 
head of their flocks to this new crusade. 
Twenty thousand in number, so men 
guessed, the wild mass of men, women, 
and children rushed again on the Abbey. 
For four November days the work of 
destruction went on unhindered, whilst 
gate, stables, granaries, kitchen, in- 
firmary, hostelry, went up in flames. 
Then the great multitude swept away 
to the granges and barns of the Abbey 
farms. The monks had become vast 
agricultural proprietors ; 1,000 horses, 
120 oxen, 200 cows, 300 bullocks, 300 
hogs, 10,000 sheep were driven off for 
spoil. As a last outrage, the granges 
and barns were burnt to the ground ; 
60,0002., the justiciaries afterwards de- 
cided, would hardly cover the loss. 

Weak as was the government of 
Mortimer and Isabella, there never was 
a time in English history when Govern- 
ment stood with folded hands before a 
scene such as this. The appeal of the 
Abbot was no longer neglected ; a royal 
force at once quelled the riot and ex- 
acted vengeance for this breach of the 
King’s peace. Thirty carts full of pri- 
soners were despatched to Norwich ; 
twenty-four of the chief townsmen, 
thirty-two of the village priests, were con- 
victed as aiders and abettors. Twenty 
were at once summarily hung. But 
with this first vigorous effort at repres- 
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sion the danger seemed again to roll 
away. Nearly 200 persons remained, 
indeed, under sentence of outlawry, and 
for five weary years their case dragged 
on in the King’s courts. At last 
matters ended in a lawless, ludicrous 
outrage. Out of patience and irritated 
by repeated breaches of promise on the 
Abbot's part, the outlawed burgesses 
seized him as he lay in his manor of 
Chevington, robbed, bound, and shaved 
him, and carried him off to London. 
There he was hurried from street to 
street, lest his hiding-place should be 
detected, till opportunity offered for his 
transit through Kent and his shipping 
off to Brabant. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Pope himself, levelled 
their excommunications against the per- 
petrators of this daring outrage in vain. 
The prison of their victim was at last 
discovered ; he was released and brought 
home. But the lesson seems to have 
done good. The year 1332 saw the 
great concordat arranged between the 
Abbey and Town. The damages assessed 
by the royal justiciaries, a sum enormous 
now but incredible then, were remitted, 
the outlawry was reversed, the pri- 
soners were released. On the other 
hand, the deeds were again replaced in 
the archives of the Abbey, and the 
charters which had been extorted from 
the trembling monks were formally 
cancelled. In other words, the old 
process of legal oppression was left to go 
on. The spirit of the townsmen was, 
as we shall see, crushed by the failure 
of their outbreak of despair. It was 
from a new quarter that help was for a 
moment to come. No subject is more 
difficult to treat, as nothing is more 
difficult to explain, than the communal 


revolt which shook the throne of 


Richard IJ., and the grievances which 
prompted it. But one thing is clear ; 
it was a revolt against oppression, which 
veiled itself under the form of law. The 
rural tenants found themselves in a 
mesh of lezal claims—old services re- 
vived, old dues enforced, endless suits 
in the King’s courts grinding them 
again to serfage. Oppression was no 
longer the rough blow of the rough 


baron; it was the delicate, ruthless 
tyranny of the lawyer-clerk. Prior John 
of Cambridge, who, in the vacancy of the 
Abbot, was now in charge of the house, 
was a man skilled in all the arts of his 
day. In sweetness of voice, in know- 
ledge of sacred song, his eulogists pro- 
nounce him the superior of Orpheus, of 
Nero, of one yet more illustrious and, 
save in the Bury cloisters, more obscure, 
the Breton Belgabred. His skill in law 
was even more famous than his skill in 
music. He was a man “industrious, 
subtle ;” and subtlety and industry 
found their scope in suit after suit with 
the farmers and burgesses around, 
** Faithfully he strove,’ says his mo- 
nastic eulogist, “with the villeins of 
Bury for the rights of his house.” The 
townsmen he owned as his foes, his 
‘* adversaries ;” but it was the rustics 
who were especially to show how memo- 
rable a hate he had won. It was a 
perilous time in which to win men’s 
hate. We have seen the private suffer- 
ing of the day, but nationally too Eng- 
land was racked with despair and the 
sense of wrong; with the collapse of the 
French war, with the ruinous taxation, 
with the frightful pestilence that had 
swept away half the population; with 
the iniquitous labour-laws that, in the 
face of such a reduction, kept down the 
rate of wages in the interest of the land- 
lords; with the frightful law of settle- 
ment that, to enforce this wrong, re- 
duced at a stroke the free labourer again 
to a serfage from which he has yet fully 
to emerge. That terrible revolution of 
social sentiment had begun which was 
to turn law into the instrument of the 
basest interests of a class, which was 
with the statute of labourers and the 
successive labour-regulations that fol- 
lowed to create pauperism, and with 
pauperism to create that hatred of 
class to class which hangs like a sick 
dream over us to-day. ‘The earliest, 
the most awful instance of such a hatred 
was gathering round Prior John while 
at his manor-house of Mildenhali he 
studied his parchments and touched a 
defter lute than Nero or the Breton 
Belgabred. In a single hour, hosts of 
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armed men rose, as it were, out of the 
earth. Kent gathered round Wat Tyler ; 
in Norfolk, in Suffolk, fifty thousand 
peasants hoisted the standard of Jack 
Straw. It was no longer a local rising 
or a local grievance, no longer the old 
English revolution, headed by the 
baron and the priest. Priest and baron 
were swept away to their child-king 
before this sudden storm of national 
hate. The howl of the great multitude 
broke roughly in on the delicate 
chanting of Prior John. He turned 
to fly, but his own serfs betrayed him, 
judged him in rude mockery of the law 
that had wronged them, condemned 
him, killed him.! Five days the corpse 
lay half-stripped in the open field, none 
daring to bury it—so ran the sentence 
of his murderers— while the mob poured 
unresisted into Bury. The scene was 
liker some wild orgie of the French 
Revolution than any after-scenes in 
England. Bearing the Prior’s head be- 
fore them on a lance through the streets, 
the frenzied throng reached at last the 
gallows where the head of Cavendish, 
the chief justice, stood already impaled, 
and pressing the cold lips together, in 
fierce mockery of the old friendship 
between the two, set them side by side. 
Another head soon joined them. The 
Abbey gates had been burst open, the 
cloister was full of the dense, maddened 
crowd, howling for a new victim, John 
Lackenheath. Warden of the barony as 
he was, few knew him as he stood among 
the group of trembling monks ; there 
was still amidst this outburst of frenzy 
the dread of a coming revenge, and the 
rustic who had denounced him had 
stolen back silent into the crowd. But 
if Lackenheath resembled the French 
nobles in the hatred he had roused, he 
resembled them also in the cool con- 
temptuous courage with which they 


1 To one who knows what frightful cruelty 
and oppression may lie in simple legal 
phrases, the indignant sentence in which 
Walsingham tells his death is the truest 
comment on the scene: “ Non tam villa- 
norum predicte ville de Bury, suorum ad- 
versariorum, sed propriorum servorum et na- 
tivorum arbitrio simul et judicio addictus 
morti.” 


fronted death. “I am the man you 
seek,” he said, stepping forward ; and 
in a moment, with a mighty roar of 
“Devil’s son! monk! traitor!” he 
was swept to the gallows, and his head 
hacked from his shoulders. Then the 
crowd rolled back again to the Abbey- 
gate, and summoned the monks before 
them. They told them that now for a 
long time they had oppressed their 
fellows, the burgesses of Bury ; where- 
fore they willed that in the sight of the 
Commons they should forthwith sur- 
render their bonds and their charters. 
The monks brought the parchments to the 
market-place ; many which might have 
served the purposes of the townsmen 
they swore they could not find. The 
Commons disbelieved them, and bade 
the burgesses inspect the documents. 
But the iron had entered too deeply 
into these men’s souls. Not even in 
their hour of triumph could they shake 
off their awe of the trembling black- 
robed masters who stood before them. 
A compromise was patched up. The 
charters should be surrendered till the 
popular claimant of the abbacy should 
confirm them. Then, unable to do more, 
the great crowd swept away. 

Common history tells the upshot of 
the revolt; the despair, when in the 
presence of the boy-king Richard Wat 
Tyler was struck down by a foul 
treason; the ruin, when the young 
martial Bishop of Norwich came tram- 
pling in upon the panic-stricken multi- 
tude at Burton. Nationally the move- 
ment had wrought good; the law was 
modified in practice, the tendency to 
reduce a whole class to serfage was 
effectually checked. To Bury it brought 
little but harm. A hundred years after, 
the town again sought freedom in the 
Jaw-courts, and again sought it in vain. 
The Abbey-charters told fatally against 
mere oral customs. The royal council 
of Edward LV. decided that “ the Abbot 
is lord of the whole town of Bury, the 
sole head and captain within the town.” 
All municipal appointments were at his 
pleasure, all justice in his hands. The 
townsmen had no communal union, no 
corporate existence. Their leaders paid 
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for riot and insult by imprisonment and 
fine. The dim, dull lawsuit was almost 
the last incident in the long struggle, 
the last and darkest for the town. But 
it was the darkness that goes before the 
day. Fifty years more and Abbot and 
Abbey were swept away. The burghers 
were building their houses afresh with 
the carved ashlar and the stately pillars 
of their lord’s house. Whatever other 
aspects the Reformation may present, it 
gave, at any rate, emancipation to the 
one class of English towns to whom 
freedom had been denied, the towns 
that lay in the dead hand of the Church. 
None more heartily echoed the Pro- 
tector’s jest— We must pull down the 
‘* rooks’ nests lest the rooks may come 
* back again.” The completeness of the 
Bury demolitions hangs perhaps on the 
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long serfdom of the town, and the shape- 
less masses of rubble that alone recall 
the graceful cloister and the long- 
drawn aisle may find their explanation 
in the story of the town’s struggles, 
But the story has a pleasanter ending, 
The charter of James—for the town 
had passed into the King’s hands as the 
Abbot’s successor—gave all that it had 
ever contended for, and crowned the 
gift by the creation of a mayor. Modern 
reform has long since swept away the 
municipal oligarchy, which owed its 
origin to the Tudor king. But the 
essence of his work remains; and in the 
mayor, with his fourfold glory of maces 
borne before him, Bury sees the strange 
close of the battle it waged through so 
many centuries for simple self-govern- 
ment. 


LINES. 


Upon a day, no matter, here or there, 
Sweet Philomel was singing, and the air 
Was heavy with the breath of roses everywhere. 


I sat and sang, as bees will hum in June 
For humming’s sake—vague preludes to no tune, 
Songs without words, that yet come to an end too soon, 


Unknowing care or joy, or love or pain— 
Pain that is blessing, or love that is vain ; 
And asking but to rest, and hear the bird again. 


Behind the copse the sun had died in fire, 
When the last wail came—faint, but swelling higher— 
As of a soul o’ercome with passionate desire. 


So listening, aloud, all heedlessly, 
I said, “‘O bird, teach half thy pain to me; 
Thou shouldst not bear alone so great a misery.” 


And when I turned, my prelude had an air; 
My song found words, my careless heart found care ; 
And, ah! it was too late to pray another prayer. 


Auice Horton, 





ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
BEBE. 


THERE wasa letter from Madame awaiting 
their arrival at the chateau of Beaucens. 
Estelle had written to her before leaving 
the De Luzarches, giving her a dutiful 
account of all that had been done and 
said (except the Paris question), and not 
omitting the dinner itself and the ladies’ 
toilettes. By such simple artifice she 
had hoped to win an answer to her in- 
quiries—and they were not a few— 
about her boy. Madame’s answers on 
that head were succinct. Little Henri, 


as she chose to call him, was perfectly 
well and happy, and had only cried for 
his mamma the first night. 


Hortense 
was anxious to establish the eldest of 
her sisters, now in the convent. The 
younger, the Mother Superior believed to 
possess a decided vocation—not so the 
elder. It would be an act of kindness 
if Estelle were to mention the fact at a 
fitting opportunity. Lastly, she hoped 
her daughter-in-law would try the waters 
of Cauterets, since she was so near. 
There was no reason at all for hurrying 
back to Montaigu, and the hot springs 
were known to be most salutary. 

Raymond caught at the idea, as 
Madame had probably intended he 
should. Nothing could be easier, he 
said. Her friend Mathilde would be 
able to drive up from Beaucens to see 
her ; nay, she could have Hortense up 
to stay with her if she wished, while he 
was away in search of the izard and 
bouquetin on the Vigneniale. It would 
be well, at all events, to consult some 
physician of repute for that nervousness 
which Grandmamma had remarked and 
was anxious about. 

“T am not nervous,” she said, with a 
gesture of impatience and a hot flush 
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that belied her words for the moment. 
Madame knew she was in the habit of 
showing her letters to her husband, and 
had written thus purposely, to prolong, 
as if by his agency, her separation from 
her boy. 

“T will stay up at Cauterets or any- 
where else, as long as you like, if you 
will but let me send for Bébé and 
Lisette,” she said. 

And fatigue herself with carrying him 
about? No, Raymond said, most de- 
cidedly. Besides which, such a course 
would offend Grandmamma past recall, 
as arguing a want of confidence in her. 

“ And,” he concluded, “as the child 
is perfectly happy and well, it would be 
rather a silly proceeding. If he were 
pining, I should be as anxious to have 
him with us as you are.” 

It was useless to contest the point. 
She could only write to Madame and 
entreat her to let her hear every day. 
And she was not surprised—knowing 
what Madame was—to be told in reply 
that a daily bulletin was not necessary 
in the child’s present state of health. 
If he were attacked by illness, Madame 
graciously added in a postscript, she 
would not fail to write instantly. There 
was no message from him this time ; the 
rest of Madame’s paper was filled up 
with the prospects of the vintage, and 
her anxieties respecting a certain vine- 
yard in which the oidiwm had made its 
appearance. Then, as in answer to 
Estelle’s description of the society at 
the chateau, “I am glad you are extend- 
ing your acquaintance on all sides, 
Depend upon it, your son will thank 
you for this when he grows up.” 

Estelle pointed out this to her hus- 
band, and they laughed together at the 
impossibility of picturing Bebé a tall 
young man, with a fine moustache, call- 
ing her mother ; and then, while Ray- 
mond speculated aloud on the kind of 
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education which would be safest for him, 
she sighed at the reflection that he never 
could look prettier than he did now, with 
his long curls, and bare sturdy legs, and 
theembroidered frock that people thought 
so babyish ; that he might even get ugly 
when he grew big, or rough, as Alfred 
did when he was sent to school. 

“Grandmamma is odd, mignonne,” said 
Raymond, “ but that is no news. She 
does not mean to be unkind, and you 
must not be anxious,” 

So she had to be thankful that the 
days passed by without any letter, and 
enjoy her visit if possible, as Madame her- 
self would have prescribed. There was 
plenty of gossip by way of conversation ; 
a few attempts at sketching the moun- 
tain scenery by some of the younger 
ladies— more, apparently, for the sake 
of the basis it afforded for paying 
of compliments than for love of the 
mountains themselves. There was also 
a solemn ascension undertaken by the 
whole party up as far as the Lac de 
Gaube, where Raymond, accompanied 
by the guides and some of the gentlemen 
staying at the chateau, left the ladies, 
and skirted the path to the left of the 
lake, on their way to the snowfields of 
the Vignemale. It was a curious sight, 
and one that had not unfrequently led 
to attempts at caricature from Estelle’s 
pencil when she had visited the moun- 
tains with her mother in her girlhood— 
that of a large party of ladies, of which 
she now for the first time formed one, 
all carried in sedan-chairs up the steep 
paths, past precipices, cascades, and 
overhanging crags, dressed in costumes 
only fit for the boulevards of Paris, and 
giving vent to their feelings by various 
trivial exclamations, of which “ How 
sweetly pretty !” formed the staple. 

Madame Mathilde, in pursuance of her 
aunt’s plan, spared no pains to amuse 
Estelle. Madame Fleury had written 
further, saying that the old Comte was 
known to be failing greatly, and that 
before another year was over probably 
Madame Raymond would be Comtesse, 
vice Madame Octavie. Therefore, &c.— 
Mathilde understood, and gave such a 
pressing mvitation to both Raymond and 


Estelle to prolong their stay, that Ray- 
mond, insteadof one excursion, made 
several in the neighbourhood, satisfied 
that at the chiteau his wife could not 
possibly fall a prey to the ennui which 
the doctor said was to be guarded against 
so carefully. 

But even excursions have their limits ; 
and Estelle’s heart beat high with plea- 
sure the day they exchanged the valley 
of Argélés, with its vernal slopes and 
running streams, for the dreary, baked 
plains through which their road lay to 
Chateau Montaigu. Raymond, as they 
drew near their journey’s end, got 
fidgety as a sportsman might, about the 
two izards and the bouquetin which 
were slung to the bottom of the carriage, 
in a mountain hamper well packed in 
ice. She lay back, and answered his 
queries when necessary, keeping back 
by a strong effort the question that rose 
to her lips, which she knew could not 
be answered yet: “ How shall we find 
our boy?” She kept it back because 
she knew that Raymond would set it 
down to nervousness ; would laugh at 
her “ hyper-anxiety ;” and then be 
vexed and anxious himself about her, 
perhaps begin feeling her pulse, or ob- 
serve that she was too flushed or too 
pale, which worried and annoyed her 
beyond measure. 

But when they entered the avenue, 
late in the evening, she could contain 
herself no longer. “At last!” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, how thankful I am 
not to have another night to pass with- 
out seeing my boy! Will they have 
kept him up, I wonder?” 

That was not at all likely, Raymond 
said: Grandmamma would never allow 
such a breach of discipline. He looked 
out as he spoke. There was a light in 
the nursery window and in his wife’s 
drawing-room. The ground-floor was in 
darkness. A presentiment of evil seized 
him. He was silent, trying to account 
for the position of the lights by the sup- 
position that his mother, whose whims 
were legion, might have chosen to occupy 
that drawing-room instead of her own. 
He hoped Estelle would not notice it. 

But she did, as the carriage turned up 
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the broad terrace. She drew in her 
breath as if she had been stabbed, and 
sank back trembling. Raymond put 
his arm round her and took her hands. 
They were as culd as ice. 

“My darling,” he said, “my own 
wife! It may be nothing, you know.” 

“ Do you not see,” she faltered ; “there 
is no light even in your father’s room ?” 

It was true. There was not a single 
light anywhere but at those two upper 
windows. 

“There is illness; what is it?” said 
Raymond to old Jean-Marie, who ap- 
peared as the carriage drew up. Estelle 
had prepared to descend without a word. 
She dared not ask any questions. 

“The heaven be praised,” the old 
servant said, “ that Madame was arrived. 
The little Monsieur had been bled, and 
everything was going on for the best.” 

“Do you hear that?” Estelle said, 
turning to her husband. ‘They have 
been bleeding him. My boy will die; 
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and she will have murdered him ! 
Raymond hastened upstairs after her, 


filled with dismay. He knew only too 
well what prompted her passionate 
words, Their physician at Paris had 
once said for his guidance, that either to 
her or to the child depletion was certain 
death. And he knew that his mother 
was a great advocate of bleeding, that 
she was bled regularly every spring, and 
believed her daughter-in-law’s horror of 
the Sangrado mode of treatment to 
be simply another instance of English 
eccentricity. 

Hortense, hearing their arrival, had 
come to the head of the stairs to meet 
them, and had heard Estelle’s speech. 

“Madame has done everything that 
was possible,” she began; “and there 
is no danger, not the slightest.” 

Estelle passed by her hastily without 
speaking. Raymond stopped for a mo- 
ment. ‘“ How was it we were not sent 
for instantly—instantly ?” he asked an- 
grily. ‘* When you all knew how sacred 
a trust our child was! When you all 
knew—you as well as anybody—that 
nothing would have made me take away 
my wife but my anxiety for her health.” 

“T am not mistress here,” was Hor- 
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tense’s reply ; “and you had better ad 
dress your observations to your mother 
She can give you her reasons, cousin.” 

“Bah! I ought to have known that 
you had no heart, Hortense. Allow 
me to pass,” 

He followed his wife into the nursery. 
If the pertness of Hortense’s reply 
angered him, much more did the scene 
that met his eyes as he entered. His 
father was crouching in a chair by the 
child’s bed, with his eyes fixed upon 
the little form that lay apparently in an 
uneasy sleep. Lisette and Madame’s 
maid were in one corner telling their 
rosaries. The doors were open, and a 
crowd of servants were standing and 
sitting in the antechamber, whispering 
and shaking their heads as they a 
the entrance of the father and mother. 
Madame de Montaigu herself stood at 
the foot of the bed, with her hand on 
Estelle’s arm, talking earnestly in a loud 
whisper. The doctor would come again, 
she said, at ten o'clock. It was a case 
of diphtheria, but not dangerous, re- 
medial measures having been promptly 
applied. 

Estelle had listened to her like one 
inadream. She now shook her hand 
off, saying, in a tone of authority she 
had never used before, 

“This room must be cleared !” 

Lisette made a move towards the 
door. No one else stirred. The ser- 
ants crowding up the doorways were 
Madame’s servants, and she had not 
spoken, not so much as by a look or a 
sign did she endorse her daughter-in- 
law’s order. She had her rosary in her 
hand, too; Estelle’s coming in had in- 
terrupted her, and her beads remained 
half-told. 

Raymond took in the situation at a 
glance. He went up to the intruders 
in the antechamber with his face all 
ablaze with anger. “ Did you not hear 
Madame Raymond tell you to clear 
out ?” he exclaimed in vehement patois. 
They knew the young master would be 
obeyed, and slunk away like whipped 
dogs. 

Monsieur de Montaigu lifted up his 
head, and begged feebly to be it stay. 
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“T will keep quiet, only let me see 
him,” he prayed. Raymond consulted 
his wife by aglance. She pointed to the 
thermometer over the mantelpiece ; it 
stood at 90° Fahr. and Raymond went 
up to his father and said gently but 
inexorably, “It is impossible, father ; I 
must beg you to come away.” He led 
him into the drawing-room. When he 
returned, Estelle was alone ; Madame had 
not waited to be asked to go. 

She came and fell on his neck, 
trembling. ‘‘ Oh, Raymond, it is diph- 
theria—certain death,” she whispered. 
“ And our only boy—our only trea- 
sure!” Yet she forced back the cry of 
anguish that rose to her lips lest it 
should wake him. 

Raymond uttered an imprecation. 
ne Why were we not sent for?” he mut 
tered, clenching his teeth. 

Madame could best have answered 
that question. 

What Raymond could do was done. 
A note sent requesting the at- 
tendance of the doctor in Toulouse upon 
whom Estelle placed most reliance, and 
a telegram to their Paris medical at 
tendant. Raymond expected his mother 
to be furious at having her own doctor 
dismissed, but that very small 
matter to him now. 

When he came back to the nursery, 
he found his wife sitting by the bed 
with the child’s hand in hers. “He 
has spoken,” she said. “He knew me 
directly he opened his eyes.” 

The terrible stony look had left her 
face. She had his hand in hers, he had 
spoken, he felt her presence, he had 
given back her smile. Her husband 
saw that now the shock of learning the 
child’s illness was over, hope had taken 
possession of her. He sat by her, and 
told her what he had done. “Oh, 
Raymond, what should I do without 
you?” was her answer. 

Three days passed ; days of alternate 
hope and fear; of steadfast watching 
on the part of the father and mother ; 
of prayers, vows, regrets, conjectures, 
from other members of the household. 
Madame ordered a novena; the maids 
told their rosaries incessantly. As for 
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Hortense, she was fully occupied in 
seeing all the people who came to in- 
quire. Monsieur de Montaigu came 
upstairs daily, helped by his valet and 
Raymond, and sat in the drawing- 
room, anxiously interrogating each one 
that passed in or out. “It was just 
possible that the child might recover,” 
the doctors said ; “‘ but he never ought 
to have been bled.” 

That “just possible” gave M. de 
Montaigu a grain of hope that added 
fervour to his prayers. “Ah, yes,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ Heaven must give us hack 
our little one, our only child. To take 
him would be to take the one ewe 
lamb. Heaven cannot be so cruel, my 
good And to all the Curé’s 
attempts to prepare him gently for 
what might be, he answered: “ Dear 
Abbé, Heaven will not be so cruel.” 

But the faint hope died away as the 
third day wore on. As the shadows 
grew longer, every one except the 
child’s mother knew that before the 
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next dawn the house of the Montaigus 


would be left desolate. Although she 
had spoken out her belief that he would 
die at the first, not even Madame had 
courage to tell her now that death was 
at hand. She stood by the bed, mutter- 
ing prayers to the Virgin. “If he re- 
covers,” she said, ‘I will make an offer- 
ing to our Lady of Puy la Hun of a 
gold-embroidered mantle. I will - 
“The noise of your dress disturbs 
him,” said Estelle in a cold, hard voice. 
She could se: reely bear Madame to 
near her. Lisette had made an 
opportunity to tell her how Madame 
had tried to bring her boy under what 
she believed to be proper discipline. 
How not a day had passed without his 
being in disgrace. How the first symp- 
toms of his illness had been made light 
of, and the irritability laid to the score 
of ill-temper. Lastly, how he had been 
put under Hortense’s care, and how he 
had been missed, and found, hours after, 
by the distracted Lisette and Jean- 
Marie, crying, ina hollow of the marsh. 
Lisette gave her tongue full swing in 
commenting on Hortense’s conduct. 
“She forgot the poor lamb as soon as 
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visitors came. She amused herself with 
the gentlemen, and when I inquired for 
him—for I dared not put my nose into 
the room while old Madame was there 
—she said, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, the tiresome brat had hid 
himself in the garden somewhere, and 
I must go and look for him. She has a 
tiger’s heart, that woman !” 

And Madame, coming back from the 
town, had wished to punish the child 
for escaping to the marsh and giving 
people the trouble of looking for him. 

“Tf it had lasted a day longer,” 
Lisette concluded, “ I should have taken 
the little one in my arms and sought 
Madame and Monsieur up in the moun- 
tains.” 

“Oh,” the mother groaned, “why 
was I ever persuaded to leave him? 
Why could I not stay at home as I 
wished ?” 

* * * * a 

There had been a special service in 

the church. The benediction had been 


given, and the Curé was gone to the 


chateau. Madame, Hortense, and nearly 
all the household still remained on 
their knees before the parish altar. 
D’Eyrieu walked upstairs unannounced. 
His post was with the dying, whether 
in chateau or hovel. The day had been 
stifling, and every door and window was 
thrown open now in hopes of a breath 
of cool air. Estelle sat alone by the 
bed, with her child’s hand clasped in 
hers. She had smiled bitterly when 
M. de Montaigu told her that his wife 
and Hortense were gone to church to 
pray. 

“Let them do what they like,” she 
said, “as long as they leave me alone 
with my boy.” 

Raymond and his father were sitting 
in the ante-chamber when D’Eyrieu 
entered. They signed to him to pass on. 
Whatever his creed, Raymond felt the 
priest no intruder now. He stood for 
a moment in the doorway till Estelle 
looked up and saw him. Then he 
entered, saying, “ Pazx vobiscum.” 

The look of horror came back to her 
face as on the night when she came 
home. She knew that the greeting of 
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peace was but a message of death. 
D’Eyrieu had scarcely seen her, and he 
had not seen the child since his illness 
began, and the sight of the tender little 
face, all shrunk and white, affected him 
sensibly. He dared not trust himself to 
speak to this mother, frozen up in her 
despair. If she had but wept, he might 
have spoken. But this was no Southern 
woman's wild grief, to be soothed by 
words of mingled comfort and authority. 
He made the sign of the cross, and then 
stood with clasped hands in silent 
prayer. 

“There was a Mother—” he said at 
length, in a broken voice ; “a Mother, 
who, like you, had an only son———” 

“ Oh hush!” she said, for she knew 
what he meant, “hush! oh, what can 
you know—what can you know about 
it?” 

It was true. What should he, the 
childless man, know of the mother’s 
agony. He was silenced, and betook 
himself to prayer again, this time to 
the Mother of Sorrows ; entreating to 
be inspired with some fitting word. 

“ Pray, my child, pray,” he said at 
last. That exhortation unfroze her; 
the tears that she had kept back, lest 
they should hinder her from watching, 
now burst forth and rained down in a 
torrent. The child opened his eyes and 
looked at her with a smile of recog- 
nition. 

“Pretty Mamma, don’t 
murmured. 

“JT will not, darling,” she answered, 
endeavouring with all her might to 
control herself. But her powers of 
endurance were worn out. 

The Curé took her hand between his 
own. “God help thee, thou poor mo- 
ther,” he said gently. “God strengthen 
thee for this hour. Alas that it must 
be so!” 

She snatched her hand away. She 
could not even bear pity now. She 
only wanted to be left alone. He was 
kind-hearted, but his very kindness 
seemed an intrusion. ‘Forgive me, 
M. l Abbé,” she said, choking, “ but I 
cannot bear this; and I—I must be 
strong as long as he wants me.” 
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He moved away, and stooped to speak 
to M. de Montaigu, who sat with his 
son in the next room. 

“Help me to pray, dear Abbé,” the 
old man said. Raymond said nothing. 
His eyes were strained to watch his 
wife’s face in the twilight. He shrunk 
from looking closely at the death- 
struggle he could not relieve. Bitterly 
he was feeling his helplessness. 

“Tf I had known—” her voice broke 
in on the old man’s murmured prayers ; 
“if I had known—what agony it was 
to lose a child—never, never would I 
have married! My God, let me die 
too, for this is tco hard to bear!” Her 
voice died away in uncontrollable sobs. 

D’Eyrieu heard what she said. She 
had never meant to speak loud. It was, 
even then, but the unconscious raving 
of supreme agony. He rose, and said to 
Raymond, in a tone of authority, “ My 
son, you can do no good here. Come 
with me.” 

He led him downstairs and into the 
garden: and then he saw by the dim 


light that Raymond had heard too— 
what he would have given worlds to 


have kept from him. They walked up 
and down for some time, the old man 
supporting the younger. 

“My poor wife,” said Raymond, at 
last. ‘‘ You heard her, father?” 

“T heard,” D’Eyrieu replied. ‘“ Do 
not dwell on it; she is half crazed, and 
knows not what she says. I, whose 
office it is to comfort, see that words 
are a mockery. We must let her alone.” 

But that had been the one hard thing 
to do, for Raymond. Let her alone! 
Her, for whom he would willingly have 
purchased immunity from sickness, 
sorrow, and death, at the price of any 
amount of suffering to himself ! 

“T swear to you,” he said, stopping 
suddenly in his walk, “that, deep as 
this blow strikes, I would lose ten 
sons rather than give her up. And 
I thought ‘ 

“My son,” said D’Eyrieu, solemnly, 
“think nothing. We, finite that we 
are, can as soon hope to fathom the 
depths of the Love Eternal, as to under- 
stand all that an earthly mother feels 


when she sees her child die. Do not 
think ; or, if you do, think this—that 
the child is hers—bone of her bone, 
flesh of her flesh, life of her life, her 
very self. Not even you, poet as you 
are, can enter into the mystery of her 
grief. How should you?” 

Raymond groaned aloud. “I know, 
I know,” he said. ‘“ But I know how 
I love her. You cannot understand 
that, either. . .” 

“She will want you, and you alone, 
by and by,” D’Eyrieu said. 

They stood looking at the chateau. 
Lights began to glimmer in the offices, 
and a faint muffled ray appeared from 
the window of the sick chamber. Ray- 
mond roused himself. He ought to go 
in, he said. The women would be 
worrying her; they could not under- 
stand her shrinking from clamorous 
sympathy. And there was his mother’s 
error in judgment, making bitterness 
where there ought to be union. He 
could not get at the bottom of that 
strange misunderstanding, that unac- 
countable antipathy that had suddenly 
sprung up on Estelle’s side. It was 
true, there had been no attempt at 
explanation, there had not been time. 
He felt bitterly remorseful himself at 
having persuaded his wife to stay away 
against her wishes. That had been an 
error of judgment, too. Would she, 
in this hour of distress, visit it upon 
him ? 

* * * * * 

Lisette met them as they entered the 
court. 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” she cried, wringing 
her hands. “Ah, Monsieur le Curé! 
Alas, alas, poor dear lady !” 

“Go to her, my son,” said D’Eyrieu. 
“* She will want you now.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LEFT DESOLATE. 
Anp so it was all over. All the hope, 
and the fear, and the watching ; the 


abject vow and the passionate prayer. 
And again the household, just like the 
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world outside, went on as usual. There 
was the vintage to gather, and the maize 
to hoard, losses and gains to count over. 
That was not wonderful. Why should 
it not weep, or laugh, or dance, as it 
pleased, this world? It was welcome. 
She was no more surprised at that, than 
that autumn rain should succeed to 
summer drought. 

But that any among the eager crowd 
should step aside to offer her comfort, 
was very wonderful indeed to Estelle. 

Comfort! For that beautiful head, 
never more to nestle in her bosom; 
those feet, so swift to run to her; those 
hands, that clung to hers so firmly, 
that stroked her cheek so softly ; never 
more! Comfort, for this; to the deso- 
late mother ! 

She let them say their say. If they 
were so ignorant as to think that the 
blank in her heart could be filled up 
with words, why, let them be. Better 
that, than the knowledge that was hers. 
She was not impatient, only she tried 
quietly not to come more than could be 


helped in the way of such comforters. 

“Tf they would not say so much ! 
she thought wearily to herself, while 
she sat out the infliction of their visits, 
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dry-eyed ; apathetic, some thought. 
Hardened, thought M. Cazéres,—har- 
dened under a merciful chastisement. 
And he warned her, as he believed it 
his duty to do, that even worse might 
befal her, if she did not kiss this rod 
with submission. She sat silent until 
he had finished; not listening much 
or caring much. It was his way, she 
knew. She had heard him administer 
such verbal punishment to others, and 
now it was her turn to bear the lash. 
He thought it right, and how should 
he know or understand more than the 
rest ¢ 

But his wife, who had sat by while 
he delivered this warning, not daring to 
interrupt or modify its harshness by so 
much as a look,—she, poor cowardly 
little woman, ran back into the room 
again, as soon as they had left it, saying 
she had lost her handkerchief, or what 
not. ‘I will overtake thee,” she cried 
to her husband. She had lost nothing 
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at all, only she wanted to say something 
to Madame Raymond. She could not 
warn, she could not comfort: she was 
not eloquent, alas! like the pastor. Only 
she could not bear to see that sweet 
young face with its new look of helpless 
suffering. If she could but win a word 
from those dumb, compressed lips, an 
expression of hopeless grief—anything 
would be better than that mute acquies- 
cence. She ran back. Estelle was 
sitting still on the chair into which 
she had dropped when they had turned 
their backs. She was thinking—was it 
worth while to give orders that she 
would not see the Pastor if he called 
again? Was it worth while, or not? 
Did a stab more or less matter much, 
to a heart pierced through with such 
a sorrow ? 

“For only my heart knows its own 
bitterness,” she was saying to herself, 
when little Madame Cazéres ran in and 
took hold of her nerveless hands. She 
looked up in surprise. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried the Pastor's 
wife, “I don’t know what to say, only 
I can’t bear to see you so. 1 know 
what it is, my dear. I have gone 
through it all. Ever so many years 
ago, dear, but I’ve not forgotten—no, 
not though other little ones came to 
me after a time, as God pleased. Dear 
children, every one of them; but I 
could not forget him, if I had tried. 
No, dear, we never forget, we mothers. 
Even now, when I think of that time, 
and how beautiful he was, and how 
good”—and the tears trickled down 
Madame Cazires’ sallow cheeks—*“ I try 
to be resigned, but I can’t, always.” 

¥stelle put up her face to be kissed. 
“ You know,” she said; “you under- 
stand. Will you come again? I shall 
like seeing you.” And then she wept 
the tears that had refused to fall at 
M. Cazires’ exhortation. 

But he, when his wife rejoined him, 
and said how much she was affected, 
thought that it was the work of his own 
eloquence. She had been awakened, he 
said ; and he went back to his house in 
Rue Filattiers, and studied a discourse 
for the next Sabbath on the same 
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theme: warning to the hardened and 
impenitent. But she was not there to 
hear, when the next Sabbath came ; 
and he was sorry, and chafed that the 
seed of his word should have fallen 
among stony places. But he did not 
prevent his wife from going to see her, 
as he might if she had remained without 
a shadow on her prosperity. His wife, 
being his wife, might have a seasonable 
word for the mourner. But Madame 


Cazeres never remembered anything of 


his well enough to give it second-hand. 
She was not clever, she knew; and 
when she saw people in trouble, every- 
thing seemed to go out of her head, 
except a wish to help them out of it. 
But the rich English lady and the 
poor Pastor’s wife had widely different 
paths : and for the latter, at least, there 
was no choice as to her treading or 
leaving hers. And so Estelle soon 
found herself alone again, or worse than 
alone, in her own circle: for to be 
with her mother-in-law and Hortense 
was worse than the bitterest loneliness. 
They told 


They tried to rouse her. 
her it was her duty to be cheerful. 


Hortense told her so, who thanked 
Heaven that she had never had a child ; 
Madame, who had ignored the sweetest 
ties of motherhood. She shrank from 
both of them. She would have told 
them why—she would have said to 
their faces that they had murdered her 
boy: only—Madame was Raymond’s 
mother. And if she were silent to 
Madame, she could well afford to be 
silent to poor foolish little Hortense. 
But Madame was not foolish, in the 
sense of not being capable of weighing 
her actions. Hortense had repeated 
to her Estelle’s first words on entering 
the house: in a moment of irritation 
with Raymond, not with any settled 
ill-will to Estelle ; and the old lady had 
brooded over them, and had retorted 
the same, when the treatment of the 
child was altered—partly because she 
Was angry, partly because she really 
believed it. And nothing would do 
but that she must tell her son after- 
wards. It was very hard for Raymond 
to bear. He had simply believed that 
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his wife knew best, and had acted ac- 
cordingly ; and now to be told that had 
he but disregarded her wishes their 
child might have lived, was inde- 
scribably bitter. To feel that he had 
kept her away even a few days from 
the child for her good, was bad enough ; 
but to be told besides what his mother 
told him, and firmly believed, made the 
burden almost greater than he could 
bear. So that, while Estelle was never 
tired of recalling the lost darling’s 
pretty ways, never happy unless she 
were sitting in the midst of all that 
could remind her of him—his toys, his 
little books, the many portraits of him, 
each possessing some look, some trait 
too precious to be parted with—it was 
Raymond’s wish to bury every remem- 
brance out of sight; to deaden, as far 
as possible, the agony that went nigh 
to unman him. He would have taken 
his wife back to Paris, but she could 
not tear herself away from the little 
grave she could just see, now the trees 
were getting bare, from her window. 
She could not understand his longing 
for oblivion. When the autumn rains 
fell, tearing up the earth, and beating 
down the plants, she wept because it 
was raining so heavily on Aim; and 
did not understand Raymond's start 
of horror when he saw what she 
meant. And when, at last, he could 
bear it no longer, and besought her, 
if she loved him, to cease to allude 
to the irreparable loss which they both 
had to bear—to try, for his sake, to take 
some interest in the affairs of the outer 
world, some interest in anything, no 
matter what, so that it dwelt not on 
sorrow and death—she, consenting, 
(when did she ever despise his wishes ?) 
yet thought bitterly, “He wants to 
forget, already. He loved him less than 
I did.” And this thought made her 
sorrow heavier, if possible. 

But now there could be no question 
of leaving Chateau Montaigu, even had 
she wished it for herself. Monsieur 
had become rapidly feeble since his 
grandson’s death. He had insisted on 
following him to the grave, although he 
had not put his foot outside of the 
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grounds for the whole summer. Now, 
they said, he was dying slowly. He 
took to his bed and lay there, waiting 
with more composure than could have 
been hoped, for the last change. The 
Curé visited him daily after mass, read 
with him and talked with him, and 
played the gameof draughts or dominoes. 
Raymond read the Débats to him, and 
told the news of the city ; Madame and 
Hortense rustled in and out, and tried 
to be gay, in order to keep him from 
being gloomy. Only Estelle came seldom. 
Not because she felt no wish to help to 
beguile the old man’s weariness: she 
would have done her best, as heretofore. 
But the sight of her agitated M. de 
Montaigu too much. “ Her face, her 
sad voice even, is an accusation,” he 
said to D’Eyrieu. “She ought to have 
been sent for immediately. I said so 
to my wife. But—you know my wife. 
She always knows best. She bade me 
hold my tongue, asusual. She believes, 


even now, that she did perfectly right ; 
and she will, to the end of the chapter. 


Tell my daughter-in-law that I love her 
tenderly, but manage that she shall 
stay away, dear Abbé.” 

D’Eyrieu managed it very cleverly, 
as he told M. de Montaigu afterwards ; 
for the old gentleman was extremely 
anxious that her feelings should not be 
hurt, and laid many injunciions on the 
Curé to that end. Rather than wound 
the heart of his daughter-in-law, he 
would let her sit with him all day long, 
he said. But Estelle was not wounded. 
Nothing could wound her now. “I 
suppose I may get him his little bouquet, 
and say ‘Good morning,’ as usual,” she 
said. “And I shall always be grateful 
to him for—for his kindness to my little 
one. For the rest, it shall be as he 
pleases. I know I am no longer capable 
of cheering any one.” Perhaps she 
was not altogether ill-pleased to keep 
away, for by doing so she saw less of 
her mother-in-law and Hortense, and 
could sit for hours unhindered by her 
boy’s grave. 

And this was how the members of 
this household stood in relation to each 
other when the winter set in. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
A NEW TROUBLE. 


Tere had never been such a winter, 
people said. The winds swept wildly 
across the great plain, tearing off the 
roofs of barns and dovecotes, shattering 
the trees, leaving desolation behind 
wherever they went. Then followed 
snow-storms, such as had scarcely ever 
been known in Languedoc. And when 
the snow melted under the influence of 
a cloudless day, the night brought a 
frost that nipped the vines and killed 
the pomegranate and the olive-trees. 
In the north the rivers were frozen, and 
travelling was considered dangerous, 
either by rail or by diligence, until there 
should be at least a partial thaw. Stories 
were rife of wolves that had been seen 
crossing the high road on their way 
down to the lower grounds—starved out 
of the mountains, said the peasants. 
They came and asked Raymond to head 
them in a wolf-chase ; for, besides the 
desirability of clearing the country of 
such noxious intruders, there was the 
certainty of a premium for every wolf 
caught and presented at the Préfecture. 
Raymond went, nothing loth, and it 
was to watch for him that his wife 
stood, one bitterly cold evening, at the 
window that looked down the avenue, 
with a letter in her hand. 

A letter that had been delayed more 
than a day, from the blocking-up of the 
road between Bordeaux and Toulouse. 
A letter from her brother Harry, telling 
her that her mother was ill, and that he 
was going to bring her to Paris, where 
he hoped Estelle would meet her. He 
would bring her all the way down to 
Pau, he wrote, only he could not venture 
so far from England now that he ex- 
pected to be appointed toa ship. “The 
little mother,” he concluded, “thinks 
she is in a dangerous state. The doctors 
don’t. But they say she requires a great 
deal of nursing. Mind you keep her 
spirits up. She says to-day that she 
shall never live to reach Pau ; yesterday 
she said she had no chance if she didn’t 
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get there. So, you see, it is this 
abominable winter that has withered 
her. She was very jolly when I came 
home. The papers say you have had a 
spell of bad weather as well as we folks 
in the north. But as for our winter, 
the Arctic regions are nothing to it. The 
little mother says you will find us at the 
old hotel at Paris: she sends her love, 
and all that, but she evidently is not up 
to talking or giving directions. She has 
got a new maid, who doesn’t suit, and I 
heard her wishing for old Mathurine to- 
day in the most piteous manner. Could 
you not try to get the old thing for her? 
But 1 know you would if you could, for 
you were never a whit behind in making 
her comfortable, as far as in you lay.” 

She had thought—how little she knew 
herself—that she could never be glad, 
or sorry, or anxious, or impatient again. 
Yet here she had been standing ever 
since she got the letter, watching for 
her husband in a fever of impatience. 
She did not choose to go downstairs, or 
meet any one till he had decided what 
she should do. She would like to set 
off that very night, if he would let her. 
But there should be no interference 
from Madame. 

So she stood, straining her ear to 
catch the sounds of footsteps up the 
avenue ; opening the casement in spite 
of the bitter wind that was blowing. 
When she heard them coming, she rang 
for Jean-Marie to meet his master on 
the terrace, and say she wished to speak 
to him immediately. 

And not too soon. For among the 
crowd that presently collected on the 
terrace, Hortense stood, with a hood 
over her head, tempted out into the 
cold probably by the novelty of seeing 
a real dead wolf, and of exchanging a 
word with Raymond. 

For the day had been so bitterly cold 
that, strange to say, there had not been 
a single gentleman caller, nor a caller of 
any sort, except the Abbé, who did not 
count. Madame Hortense had been 
conjugating the verb s’ennuyer ever since 
twelve o'clock, and was mightily glad 
to have Raymond back to speak to. 

She stroked the wolf, called it “ poor 
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thing,” and turned away her pretty head 
when the peasant who bore it showed 
her the mark of the bullet—M. Ray- 
mond’s bullet—that had gone through 
the beast’s heart, he said, with a broad 
grin. 

Now Raymond had not expected any- 
one to meet him, but when he saw Hor- 
tense emerge from the archway, he 
looked, supposing that his wife was 
behind. And when he saw she was 
not, he straightway was angry. And 
then he was angry with himself for 
being angry with her. 

“T am a fool!” he thought to him- 
self. ‘ Why should I be thinking of 
that now ¢” 

That was the speech he had over- 
heard the night the child died. It had 
occurred to him once or twice before. 
He hated himself for remembering it. 
He drove it away from him. But a 
mere nothing, a trifling incident like 
this of her not coming to meet him after 
a day’s absence, sent it back again to 
torment him. 

“She was mad,” he thought; “ de- 
lirious. Do I not know she was? My 
poor Estelle! After all that agony, 
that intensity of despair, what could be 
expected? What a monster I am to 
remember her ravings to her disparage- 
ment! Is this the love I thought so 
perfect? Fool!” 

And muttering “ Fool” to himself, he 
stamped his foot on the ground, and 
clenched his hand with a vehement 
gesture. A peasant close by him offered 
his brandy-flask. 

“ Monsieur finds it cold,” he observed, 
“and truly it will be hard frost again 
to-night.” 

“ Thanks, friend,” was the rejoinder, 
“but Iam not cold to speak of.” He 
took a sip out of politeness, and restored 
the flask to its owner. 

“ And, oh, cousin,” piped Hortense, 
“behold you at last! And have you 
no word to say? Has the wolf robbed 
you of your tongue ?” 

“ Where is my wife?” He had not 
intended to ask her that question. It 
came out somehow in spite of him. 

Hortense drew her scarlet hood round 
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her with a coquettish air. “ Really,” 
she said, with one of her pretty shrugs, 
“your wife may be up in the turret, or 
in the chapel, or anywhere else, for 
aught I know. I have not seen her 
since breakfast. She does not honour 
us downstairs with her society much, 
you know.” 

Jean-Marie came up and prevented a 
reply. 

“Good heavens!” thought Raymond, 
“and she is ill perhaps, and I could 
think so of her—could think her un- 
loving, neglectful!” He hurried up to 
her boudoir. 

“There you are!” she cried, spring- 
ing to him. “Oh, Raymond, I have 
been watching for you nearly an hour. 
I could hardly keep away when I saw 
you from the window, though I knew you 
would scold if I came down in the cold 
wind. But, dearest, read this quick.” 

Raymond read it, and looked very 
grave. His wife was clearly wanted at 
Paris, yet how to let her go he knew 
not, in such bitter weather. He knew 
as little how to say no when she flung 


herself down by him, crying, “ Oh love, 
love, I must go! I must, I must. Ah! 
I am afraid I forgot poor Mamma some- 


times when I was so—so happy. But 
now she wants me, and I must go to 
her. Nobody understands nursing her 
so wellas I do. I must go this minute, 
Raymond |” 

“T want to think,” said he. 

“There can be no thought about the 
matter,” she cried. ‘Say, yes, before 
you leave this room, Raymond ; before 
you see Madame. Say yes, love!” 

There was no resisting such pleading, 
even if he had wished. 

“TI only hesitated because I was 
thinking of the weather,” he said. “I 
have but you to take care of now, you 
know. Only you, alas! And if you fall 
ill, wife mine !” 

Oh, she thought, how wicked she 
had been to imagine that he had for- 
gotten or wanted to forget their darling. 

How she loved him! How she clung 
to him, thanking him mutely for even 
that distant allusion to their common 
grief ! 


“T will not be ill, dear,” she said at 
last, raising her head from his shoulder. 
“T will take care, trust me. And you 
will let me set off to-night ?” 

He had not thought of that. But if 
she would not wait till to-morrow, why, 
“0 she could ; he was not going to cross 
her. And then Madame’s footman came 
up to say Madame la Comtesse was 
served, and was Monsieur Raymond 
returned, and was Madame Raymond 
coming down to dinner or not? Ma- 
dame knew perfectly well that her son 
was in the house. 

No, Estelle said, she was not coming 
down, she must direct and help Lisette, 
if she wished her packing to be done 
in time. Raymond went down, and 
gave orders, as he went, to Jean-Marie 
about getting out the carriage, and 
getting himself ready. 

Raymond said not a word to his wife 
about the scene that ensued in the 
dining-room when he announced his 
intention of accompanying his wife as 
far as Paris. 

Madame declared that Monsieur 
might die any day; that Raymond's 
conduct was most unfilial ; that, in fine, 
she would not be left. 

Raymond offered to abide by his 
father’s decision. 

“Go, my son,” said the old man, 
when the matter had been explained to 
him. “She must go, and it would not 
be well for her to travel alone. Think 
not of me. It seems that I am a long 
time dying.” 

And it was a relief to get away, even 
with his father in that state; even 
though he knew that his duty bade him 
return to the chiteau as soon as he had 
taken his wife to her mother. He 
dreaded Estelle’s going back to her 
Paris home ; but Mrs. Russell was so 
ill that Estelle was only too thankful to 
have a quiet house for her, instead of 
the noisy hotel. And having seen them 
both installed, Raymond left them to 
resume attendance on his father. 

It was not till many weeks had passed 
that Mrs. Russell was fit to proceed on 
her journey. They went down by easy 
stages to Pau where Raymond had 
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engaged apartments for them. At the 
cost of another scene with his mother, 
he came over from Chateau Montaigu to 
see Estelle. He was doubly anxious 
about her, as she had spoken in her last 
letters of having scarcely left the house 
all the time of their stay in Paris. 

* Let me look at you,” he said, hold- 
ing her, so that the light fell on her 
face. She smiled and flushed, and said 
she was well enough. 

“She is looking like a ghost, at 
all events,” said Mrs. Russell from 
her sofa. “A mere ghost. But no 
wonder, sitting up night after night 
as she has done. But don’t bear me 
malice, Raymond; I hope it won't 
occur again. I shall send her out to 
walk now.” 

“Am I really looking dreadful, Ray- 
mond ?” said his wife. “Am I looking 
like a ghost ?” 

No, he said. No. And when Estelle 
had left the room, and Mrs. Russell 
said she must be worn out, and that she 
was looking very thin and ill when she 
came to her in Paris, he said, Was it 
so? or was it his mother-in-law’s fancy ? 

He could not see any change. She 
had never changed to his eyes since the 
day he married her. 

Mrs. Russell did not contradict her 


son-in-law. It was not worth the 
fatigue. But she thought privately 
that her daughter had “gone off” 


dreadfully ; that she herself, in spite 
of her severe illness, was comparatively 
much better preserved than Estelle. If 
anybody had mentioned the subject, she 
would have said coldly that she was an 
old woman, and had done long ago with 
good looks. She would have said it in 
such a way that the speaker would not 
have ventured to touch on the subject 
of personal appearance again; would 
have felt abashed, in short, at his or 
her temerity. Yet privately, she hugged 
herself for her good looks. It was as 
good as a tonic to her to see by her 
glass how particularly well-preserved 
she was, while Estelle, poor thing, was 
so sadly faded. Estelle, at forty, would 
not be fit to look at, unless she rouged 
or did something to improve herself. 
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It was a satisfaction to Mrs. Russell to 
know she might have changed her 
name many a time since she had settled 
her daughter, and gone back to England. 
The last man smitten was a Lord of the 
Admiralty, to whom she had spoken in 
behalf of her son the lieutenant, and 
her son Alfred, who had just reached 
the age when he was eligible for a 
nomination to a cadetship. The boy 
got the nomination, was sent on board 
the training-ship, and passed his exami- 
nation triumphantly. 

Then, and not till then—from a com- 
bination of public and private circum- 
stances—did the Lord of the Admiralty 
make the widow an offer of his hand 
and heart. She refused him. 

“You don’t remember,’ she said, 
very composedly, “or perhaps you don’t 
know, that I am a grandmother.” 

No. The Lord of the Admiralty 
certainly was not aware of that fact: 
could not have believed it, except from 
her own lips. 

It was so, however, she assured him. 
She was very grateful, very much 
honoured. If she had had a daughter— 
But for herself, it could not be. 

What a fortunate thing it was, she 
thought, when she had got rid of him, 
that the man had not asked her before 
Alfred was fairly in the navy. 

“For,” the widow’s cogitation ran, 
‘*T should have been forced to accept 
him, for the dear boy’s sake. And it 
would have been a terrible trial to put 
up with him—or anybody else.” 

She had done her duty by her hus- 
band, and her duty by her three children, 
and now she intended to enjoy herself. 
It was during a tour in the Highlands 
that she caught her illness. When she 
was very ill indeed, I think she wished 
she had an unmarried daughter, free to 
nurse her and “take care of her. She 
was such a proud little woman, that 
she would never have asked Estelle to 
come to her, if Harry had not insisted 
upon it. When she had got her, how- 
ever, she confessed that Harry had 
done a wise thing. To which the lieu- 
tenant replied that he generally knew 
what he was about. 
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It was a dreary winter for Estelle. 
Pau was full to overflowing with Eng- 
lish invalids, and she could not walk 
along the streets or the park, or look at 
the mountains from the balcony, with- 
out seeing a dozen people with respi- 
rators, not to mention the crowds that 
crawled along on the sunny side of the 
way, muffled up in furs and plaid com- 
forters, and stopping, out of breath, at 
the gentlest ascent. The good looks 
that Mrs. Russell eyed with such com- 
placency in her hand-mirror, were only 
a source of anxiety to her daughter. 
She thought the white too clear, the 
pink too pink, the blue eye too brilliant. 
It wrung her heart to see how pretty 
her mother looked in her invalid cap of 
white lace. She dared not leave her ; 
dared not believe the physician when 
he said she was mending, and would be 
fit to go to the mountains as soon as 
the season began. She grew paler and 
thinner than ever from anxiety, and 
wished for her husband to help her to 
bear it. But Raymond could not come. 
His father lay, now at death’s door, now 
rallying again. They said he might live 
a week, or six months. 

Raymond dare not leave him, unless 
Estelle herself was ill, His mother, 
strange to say, was in a better humour 
than usual. Estelle hoped it would 
last. It might last very likely, as long 
as she was away. 

It was pleasant, in spite of her life 
being so overclouded just now, to get 
Raymond's letters. These could be called 
letters; what she had had before were 
notes; scraps written to tell her of his 
safe arrival, or of the day of his return, 
after his very short and rare excursions 
from home. His letters now were pages 
long, weil filled, well written; a kind of 
daily chronicle, which she conned over 
aud put by to read again. They were 
her only amusement: for it was stupid 
riding with old Jean-Marie instead of 
Raymond ; and it was equally stupid to 
stroll along in the park attended by 
Lisette, who thought it her duty to 
enlighten her mistress on divers matters 
which were not her business or Estelle’s 
either. How, for instance, that the 





people on the third floor had quarrelled 
with their cook, and the people on the 
fourth had not paid their month’s rent, 
and the Monsieur downstairs was very 
ill, and the owner of the house wanted 
the rent raised, and he was going away 
in consequence ; and there was a new 
family coming in, a milord, who had 
been staying at the Hétel de France for 
ever so long, because, in the whole city 
of Pau, there was nothing in the way 
of furnished apartments that would suit 
miladi. 

One day as Estelle was resting on 
the balcony, after having read all the 
Times through to her mother, and sent 
her to sleep, she saw this new English 
family arrive. A courier, two maids, 
two men, various boxes, and after them, 
a tall gentleman who stooped and had 
his face hidden in one of the usual 
plaid comforters ; then two little girls ; 
and a very fine mamma in a pork-pie hat 
and a round veil, who answered snap- 
pishly when the tall gentleman spoke 
to her. There was a great commotion 
by and by in the rooms below, a slam- 
ming of doors and opening and shutting 
of windows, and presently the two chil- 
dren came out for a remp on the lower 
balcony. Pretty little dots they were, 
only dressed too much like opera-dancers 
to please Estelle’s fastidious taste. But 
their blue eyes, and fair complexions, 
and golden hair made them irresistibly 
charming to her in spite of their dress ; 
her hungry mother-heart yearned towards 
them ; she promised herself a game of 
play with them before long; and sat 
watching their gambols on the balcony 
till Lisette came to tell her Mrs. Russell 
was awake again. 

Just at the end of the winter, when 
the mountain snows were beginning to 
melt and swell the Gaves, when the 
birds were beginning to chirp, when 
Nature was putting forth her strength 
to break her bonds and make good her 
allegiance to spring, old M. de Mont- 
aigu died. 

Died, just as the first violets came, 
sent from Pau by his daughter-in-law as 
a loving token. For he had sent a 
message to her once to say he missed 
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his daily bouquet, and she had taken 
care to supply his whim even at that 
distance, afterwards. 

The bouquet had been laid on his 
bed, Raymond wrote, and he sent his 
love and thanks to Estelle, and a mes- 
sage to say that since he had lived long 
enough to see the first spring violets, 
he hoped to see her too, if she did not 
stay away too long. 

And that night he died ; quietly, so 
that they only knew it in the morning. 

Two days later the grandfather was 
laid to rest by Bebe’s side, and Raymond 
was Count de Montaigu. 

It made little change for Estelle, 
except that now she was addressed as 
Madame la Comtesse, for which she 
did not care. 

Only, she hoped she might see more 
of Raymond now that the last duties 
were over. 

It was astonishing how many cards 
were left at her door as soon as all the 
world knew the old Count was dead. 
People who would have let her go by 


unnoticed for a century, while he lived, 
now took the trouble to find out who 
and what Comtesse Octavie’s successor 


was, Amongst them all, Madame 
Fleury’s niece, Mathilde, came foremost. 
Her stiff, somewhat prosy husband had 
got the Préfecture of the Basses Pyrénées 
at last, and had been made Baron de 
Beaucens into the bargain ; and Estelle, 
who thought of her own title as little 
as if she had been born with it, was 
slightly amused to see how Mathilde 
ruffled the feathers of her new-fledged 
dignity. 

“* How long have you been married?” 
said Mrs. Russell one day, abruptly. 
Estelle had thought she was asleep, and 
started nervously. 

“Just seven years,” she replied ; 
“seven years this spring.” 

“ If your husband dies, and leaves no 
heir, who succeeds ?” was Mrs. Russell’s 
next question. 

“T don’t know. I never thought of 
it; some twentieth cousin, I believe. 
Why, you don’t think Raymond was 
looking ill when last he was here?” she 
said hurriedly. 
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“No. I only wanted to know 
whether the title would become extinct, 
It would be a pity, considering there are 
so few of the really old ones left.” 

“Raymond says he does not care 
about titles.” 

** He will now he has got one,” was 
Mrs. Russell’s reply. 

Estelle was left to draw her own 
inferences from this speech of her 
mother’s. In the midst of all her grief, 
it had never once occurred to her that 
Raymond would regret the having no 
heir to the title. It was simply her 
child that she had lost, not the future 
Comte de Montaigu. 

“Tf I could but have kept my boy, 
my only treasure!” she thought many a 
time, weeping, as she sat and listened 
to the pretty English children at play. 
They had made friends by this time, 
and nodded “good morning” to her 
daily from the balcony. By and by, 
when they had got quite accustomed to 
her black dress, she would send and ask 
permission for them to visit her, she 
thought. She told Lisette to find out 
their name. That was easily done, 
Lisette said. She had but to watch 
when the English miladi went for her 
drive, and then she would inquire of 
the cook ; all the other servants, as far 
as she knew, were English. 

Lisette’s face was very comical when 
she came back. ‘“ What does Madame 
think?” she exclaimed. “I went to 
stand on the outer stair to see meladi 
get into the carriage, and, pardie! it 
was no stranger at all, but just Ma’m’selle 
Julie. She had her veil up, and I saw 
quite well.” 

“Did you ask the name?” said 
Estelle, surprised. 

“No, indeed! I just came back to 
tell Madame. I can do so, of course.” 

“Never mind it,” said Estelle, who 
did not wish to renew her acquaintance 
with Julia Maurice. She had been very 
sorry for her, after her escapade at 
Toulouse ; she had thought of her very 
tenderly. But she felt sure her husband 
would not approve of her as an acquaint- 
ance. If Julia found her out, she must 
see her, but seek her she would not. 
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And, remembering how little love was 
lost between her mother and Julia 
Maurice, she supposed herself safe from 
any renewal of intercourse on her side. 
Nevertheless, she was sorry not to know 
more of the two pretty children. She 
found herself wondering sometimes who 
Julia could have married. It was some- 
body at all events who had a very bad 
cough. ‘They never went out together ; 
the milord drove out in a close carriage, 
and miladi in an open one, generally a 
pony-phaeton ; and a grand turn-out for 
the eyes of the Pau people it was, with 
its two lovely greys, and the tiger in 
blue and silver. J/cladi, with a white 
bearskin rug round her, a scarlet cloak, 
and flyaway hat and feather, might have 
been satisfied with something less than 
the notice she attracted. However, one 
of the two flaxen-haired children gene- 
rally sat by her side, as a vindication 
of her claim to the dignity of British 
matronhood, which might else have been 
ignored by the ignorant foreigners, less 


accustomed then, than they are now 
perhaps, to the divers phases of “ fast” 
English society. 

However, the Pau people got accus- 
tomed to i:t/ad’s turn-out before very 
long, possibly because a new sight had 
arisen; to wit, a Russian princess, who 
drove a pair of high-stepping bays, and 
smoked her Havana as only such a prin- 
cess may, walking up and down the 
Place, accompanied by Monsieur her 
husband, also smoking his Havana. 

Miladi, with her white bearskin rug, 
her scarlet cloak, and naughty little hat 
and feather, was worth staring at no 
longer ; even the tiger and the ponies 
were passed by unnoticed, thanks to the 
audacity of this Muscovite. 

Miladi saw this, and hated her with 
all her heart. She had not risked her 
grey ponies’ lives to be outdone by a 
Russian, forsooth, were she the Czarina 
herself. 

But as to circumventing her, why, 
that was quite another thing. 


To be continued. 








WOMEN AND POLITICS.! 


BY THE REV. 
SomewHat more than 300 years ago, 
John Knox, who did more than any man 
to mould the thoughts of his nation—and 
indeed of our English Puritans likewise 
—was writing a little book on the 
“ Regiment of Women,” in which he 
proved woman, on account of her natural 
inferiority to man, unfit to rule. 

And but the other day, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, who has done more than 
any man to mould the thought of the 
rising generation of Englishmen, has 
written a little book in the exactly 
opposite sense, on “ The Subjection of 
Women,” in which he proves woman, 
on account of her natural equality with 


man, to be fit to rule. 
Truly “the whirligig of Time brings 


round its revenges.” To this point the 
reason of civilized nations has come, or 
at least is coming fast, after some fifteen 
hundred years of unreason, and of a 
literature of unreason, which discoursed 
gravely and learnedly of nuns and 
witches, hysteria and madness, persecu- 
tion and torture, and, like a madman in 
his dreams, built up by irrefragable logic 
a whole inverted pyramid of seeming 
truth upon a single false premiss. To 
this it has come, after long centuries in 
which woman was regarded by celibate 
theologians as the “noxious animal,” 
the temptress, the source of earthly 
misery, which derived—at least in one 
case—“ femina” from “fe” faith, and 
“minus” less, because women had less 
faith than men; which represented 


1 ** The Subjection of Women.” By John 
Stuart Mill.—‘* Woman’s Work and Woman’s 
Culture.” Edited by Josephine Butler.—* Edu- 
cation of Girls, and Employment of Women.” 
By W. B. Hodgson, LL.D.—“ On the Study 
of Science by Women.” By Lydia Ernestine 
Becker. (Contemporary Review, March 1869.) 
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them as of more violent and unbri- 
dled animal passions ; which explained 
learnedly why they were more tempted 
than men to heresy and witchcraft, and 
more subject (those especially who had 
beautiful hair) to the attacks of demons ; 
and, in a word, regarded them as a ne- 
cessary evil, to be tolerated, despised, 
repressed, and if possible shut up in 
nunneries. 

Of this literature of celibate unreason 
those who have no time to read for 
themselves the pages of Sprenger, Nider, 
or Delrio the Jesuit, may find notices 
enough in Michelet and in both Mr. 
Lecky’s excellent works. They may 
find enough of it and to spare, also, in 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
He, like Knox and many another scholar 
of the 16th and of the first half of the 
17th century, was unable to free his 
brain altogether from the idola speciis 
which haunted the cell of the bookworm. 
The poor student, knowing nothing of 
women, save from books or from contact 
with the most debased, repeated, with the 
pruriency of a boy, the falsehoods about 
women which, armed with the authority 
of learned doctors, had grown reverend 
and incontestable with age; and even 
after the Reformation more than one 
witch-mania proved that the corrupt 
tree had vitality enough left to bring 
forth evil fruit. 

But the axe had been laid to the root 
thereof. The later witch-prosecutions 
were not to be compared for extent and 
atrocity to the medieval ones ; and first, 
as it would seem, in France, and gradu- 
ally in other European countries, the old 
contempt of women was being replaced 
by admiration and trust. Such examples 
as that of Marguerite d’Angouléme did 
much, especially in the south of France, 
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where science as well as the Bible was 
opening men’s eyes more and more to 
nature and to fact. Good little Ronde- 
let, or any of bis pupils, would have as 
soon thought of burning a woman for a 
witch as they would have of immuring 
her in a nunnery. 

In Scotland, John Knox’s book came, 
happily for the nation, too late. The 
woes of Mary Stuart called out for her 
a feeling of chivalry which has done 
much, even to the present day, to elevate 
the Scotch character. Meanwhile, the 
same influences which raised the position 
of women among the Reformed in France 
raised it likewise in Scotland ; and there 
is no country on earth in which wives and 
mothers have been more honoured, and 
more justly honoured, for two centuries 
and more. In England, the passionate 
loyalty with which Elizabeth was _ re- 
garded, at least during the latter part of 
her reign, scattered to the winds all 
John Knox’s arguments against the 
“Regiment of Women;” and a litera- 
ture sprang up in which woman was 
set forth no longer as the weakling and 
the temptress, but as the guide and the 
inspirer of man. Whatever traces of the 
old foul leaven may be found in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, or Ben 
Jonson, such books as Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia, Lilly’s Euphues, Spenser's Fairy 
Queen, and last, but not least, Shake- 
speare’s Plays, place the conception of 
woman and of the rights of woman ona 
vantage-ground from which I believe it 
can never permanently fall again—at 
least until (which God forbid) true man- 
hood has died out of England. Toa 
boy whose notions of his duty to woman 
had been formed, not on Horace and 
Juvenal, buton Spenser and Shakespeare, 
—as I trust they will be some day in 
every public school,—Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s new book would seem little more 
than a text-book of truths which had 
been familiar and natural to him ever 
since he first stood by his mother’s 
knee. 

I say this not in depreciation of Mr. 
Mill’s book. I mean it for the very 
highest praise. M. Agassiz says some- 
where that every great scientific truth 
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must go through three stages of public 
opinion. Men will say of it, first, that 
it is not true; next, that it is contrary 
to religion ; and lastly, that every one 
knew it already. The last assertion of 
the three is often more than half-true. 
In many cases every one ought to have 
known the truth already, if they had 
but used their common sense. The 
great antiquity of the earth is a case in 
point. Forty years ago it was still un- 
true ; five-and-twenty years ago it was 
still contrary to religion. Now every 
child who uses his common sense can 
see, from looking at the rocks and stones 
about him, that the earth is many 
thousand, it may be many hundreds of 
thousands of years old ; and there is no 
difficulty now in making him convince 
himself, by his own eyes and his own 
reason, of the most prodigious facts of 
the glacial epoch. 

And so it ought to be with the truths 
which Mr. Mill has set forth. If the 
minds of lads can but be kept clear 
of Pagan brutalities and medizval super- 
stitions, and fed instead on the soundest 
and noblest of our English literature, 
Mr. Mill’s creed about women will, I 
verily believe, seem to them as one 
which they have always held by instinct ; 
as a natural deduction from their own 
intercourse with their mothers, their 
aunts, their sisters: and thus Mr. 
Mill’s book may achieve the highest 
triumph of which such a book is capable ; 
namely—that years hence young men 
will not care to read it, because they take 
it all for granted. 

There are those who for years past 
have held opinions concerning women 
identical with those of Mr. Mill. They 
thought it best, however, to keep them 
to themselves ; trusting to the truth of 
the old saying, “ Run not round after 
the world. If you stand still long 
enough, the world will come round to 
you.” And the world seems now to be 
coming round very fast towards their 
standing-point; and that not from 
theory, but from experience. As to the 
intellectual capacity of girls when com- 
peting with boys (and I may add as to 
the prudence of educating boys and girls 
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together), the experience of those who for 
twenty years past have kept up mixed 
schools, in which the farmer’s daughter 
has sat on the same bench with the 
labourer’s son, has been corroborated by 
all who have tried mixed classes, or 
have, like the Cambridge local exa- 
miners, applied to the powers of girls 
the same tests as they applied to boys ;* 
and still more strikingly by the results 
of admitting women to the Royal Col- 
lege of Science in Ireland, where young 
ladies have repeatedly carried off prizes 
for scientific knowledge against young 
men who have proved themselves, by 
subsequent success in life, to have been 
formidable rivals. On every side the 
conviction seems growing (a conviction 
which any man might have arrived at 
for himself long ago, if he would have 
taken the trouble to compare the powers 
of his own daughters with those of his 
sons), that there is no difference in kind, 
and probably none in degree, between 
the intellect of a woman and that of a 
man; and those who will not as yet 
assent to this are growing more willing to 
allow fresh experiments on the question, 
and to confess that, after all (as Mr. 
Fitch well says in his report to the 
Schools Inquiry Commission), “The true 
“ measure of a woman's right is her 
“ capacity for receiving it, and not any 
* theories of ours as to what she is fit 
“‘ for, or what use she is likely to make 
* of it.” 

This is, doubtless, a most important 
concession. For if it be allowed to be 
true of woman’s capacity for learning, it 
ought to be—and I believe will be— 
allowed to be true of all her other 
capacities whatsoever. From which fresh 
concession results will follow, startling 
no doubt to those who fancy that the 
world always was, and always will be, 
what it was yesterday and to-day: but 
results which some who have contem- 
plated them steadily and silently for 

1 Compare ‘* Woman’s Work and Woman’s 
Culture,” p. 326; Dr. Hodgson’s “ Lectures 
on the Education of Girls, and Employment of 
Women ;” and for the Irish College an excel- 
lent article on “The Study of Science by 
Women,” by Miss Becker, in the March 
number of the Contemporary Review. 


years past, have learnt to look at not 
with fear and confusion, but with earnest 
longing and high hope. 

However startling these results may 
be, it is certain from the books, the 
names whereof head this article, that 
some who desire their fulfilment are 
no mere fanatics or dreamers. They 
evince, without exception, that modera- 
tion which is a proof of true earnest- 
ness. Mr. Mill’s book it is almost an 
impertinence in me to praise. I shall 
not review it in detail. It is known, 
I presume, to every reader of this Maga- 
zine, either by itself or reviews: but let 
me remind those who only know the 
book through reviews, that those reviews 
(however able or fair) are most probably 
written by men of inferior intellect to 
Mr. Mill, and by men who have not 
thought over the subject as long and as 
deeply as he has done; and that, there- 
fore, if they wish to know what Mr. 
Mill thinks, it would be wisest for them 
to read Mr. Mill himself—a truism which 
(in these days of secondhand knowledge) 
will apply to a good many books beside. 
But if they still fancy that the advo- 
cates of “ Woman’s Rights” in England 
are of the same temper as certain female 
clubbists in America, with whose sayings 
and doings the public has been amused 
or shocked, then I beg them to peruse 
the article on the “ Social Position of 
Women,” by Mr. Boyd Kinnear ;! to find 
any fault with it they can; and after 
that, to show cause why it should not 
be reprinted (as it ought to be) in the 
form of a pamphlet, and circulated 
among the working men of Britain, to 
remind them that their duty toward 
woman coincides (as do all human 
duties) with their own palpable interest. 
I beg also attention to Dr. Hodgson’s 
little book, “Lectures on the Education 
of Girls, and Employment of Women ;” 
and not only to the text, but to the 
valuable notes and references which ac- 
company them. Or if any one wish to 
ascertain the temper, as well as the in- 
tellectual calibre of the ladies who are 
foremost in this movement, let them read, 


2 ." oman’s Work and Woman’s Culture,” 
331. 
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as specimens of two different styles, the 
Introduction to “Woman’s Work and 
Woman’s Culture,” by Mrs. Butler, and 
the article on “Female Suffrage” by Miss 
Wedgwood, at p. 247. I only ask that 
these two articles should be judged on 
their own merits—the fact that they 
are written by women being ignored 
meanwhile. After that has been done, 
it may be but just and right for the 
man who has read them to ask himself 
(especially if he has had a mother), 
whether women who can so think and 
write have not a right to speak, and a 
right to be heard when they speak, of a 
subject with which they must be better 
acquainted than men—woman’s capa- 
cities, and woman’s needs ? 

If any one who has not as yet looked 
into this “ Woman’s Question” wishes 
to know how it has risen to the surface 
just now, let them consider these words 
of Mrs. Butler. They will prove, at 
least, that the movement has not had 
its origin in the study, but in the 
market; not from sentimental dreams 
or abstract theories, but from the 
necessities of physical fact :— 

“The census taken eight years ago 
“gave three and a half millions of 
“women in England working for a 
“subsistence; and of these two and 
“a half millions were unmarried. In 
“the interval between the census of 
“1851 and that of 1861, the number 
“ of self-supporting women had increased 
“by more than half a million. This is 
“ sionificant ; and still more striking, I 
“believe, on this point, will be the 
“returns of the next census two years 
“ hence.” ! 

Thus a demand for employment has 
led naturally to a demand for improved 
education, fitting woman for employ- 
ment; and that again has led, naturally 
also, to a demand on the part of many 
thoughtful women for a share in making 
those laws and those social regulations 
which have, while made exclusively by 
men, resulted in leaving women at a 
disadvantage atevery turn. They ask— 
and they have surely some cause to ask— 


1 “Woman's Work and Woman's Culture,” 
Introduction, p. xv. 


What greater right have men to dictate 
to women the rules by which they shall 
live, than women have to dictate to 
men? All they demand—all, at least, 
that is demanded in the volumes noticed 
in this review—is fair play for women ; 
“A clear stage and no favour.” Let 
“natural selection,” as Miss Wedgwood 
well says, decide which is the superior, 
and inwhat. Let it, by the laws of supply 
and demand, draught women as well as 
men into the employments and positions 
for which they are most fitted by nature. 
To those who believe that the laws of 
nature are the laws of God, the Vox 
Dei in rebus revelata; that to obey 
them is to prove our real faith in God, 
to interfere with them (as we did in 
social relations throughout the Middle 
Ages, and as we did till lately in com- 
mercial relations likewise) by arbitrary 
restrictions is to show that we have no 
faith in God, and consider ourselves 
wise enough to set right an ill-made 
universe—to them at least this demand 
must seem both just and modest. 

Meanwhile, many women, and some 
men also, think the social status of 
women is just now in special peril. 
The late extension of the franchise 
has admitted to a share in framing our 
laws many thousands of men of that 
class which—whatever be their other 
virtues, and they are many—is most 
given to spending their wives’ earnings 
in drink, and personally maltreating 
them; and least likely—to judge from 
the actions of certain trades—to admit 
women to free competition for employ- 
ment. Further extension of the suffrage 
will, perhaps in a very few years, admit 
many thousands more. And it is no 
wonder if refined and educated women, 
in an age which is disposed to see in 
the possession of a vote the best means 
of self-defence, should ask for votes, for 
the defence, not merely of themselves, 
but of their lowlier sisters, from the 
tyranny of men who are as yet—to the 
shame of the State—most of them alto- 
gether uneducated. 

As for the reasonableness of such a 
demand, I can only say—what has been 
said elsewhere—that the present state of 
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things, “in which the franchise is con- 
“ sidered as something so important and 
“so sacred that the most virtuous, the 
“ most pious, the must learned, the most 
wealthy, the most benevolent, the 
most justly powerrul woman, is re- 
fused it, as something too precious for 
‘her; and yet it is entrusted, freely and 
‘hopefully, to any illiterate, drunken, 
wife-beating ruffian who can contrive 
“to keep a home over his head,” is 
equally unjust and absurd. 

There may be some sufficient answer 
to the conclusion which conscience and 
common sense, left to themselves, would 
draw from.this statement of the case as 
it now stands: but none. has occurred 
to me which is not contrary to the first 
principle of a free government. 

This I presume to be: that every 
citizen has a right to share in choosing 
those who make the laws; in order to 
prevent, as far as he can, laws being 
made which are unjust and injurious to 
him, to his family, or to his class; and 
that all are to be considered as “ active” 
citizens, save the criminal, the insane, 
or those unable to support themselves. 
The best rough test of a man’s being 
able to support himself is, I doubt not, 
his being able to keep a house over his 
head, or, at least, a permanent lodging ; 
and that, I presume, will be in a few 
years the one and universal test of active 
citizenship, unless we should meanwhile 
obtain the boon of a compulsory Go- 
vernment education, and an educational 
franchise founded thereon. But, it 
must be asked—and answered also— 
What is there in such a test, even as it 
stands now, only partially applied, which 
is not as fair for women as it is for men ? 
“Ts it just that an educated man, who 
“is able independently to earn his own 
“ livelihood, should have a vote: but 
“that an equally educated woman, 
“equally able independently to earn 
“her own livelihood, should not? Is 
‘it just that a man owning a certain 
“ quantity of property should have a 
** vote in respect of that property: but 
“that a woman owning the same 
“quantity of property, and perhaps 
“a hundred or a thousand times more, 
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“should have no vote?” What dif. 
ference, founded on Nature and Fact, 
exists between the two cases ? 

If it be said that Nature and Fact 
(arguments grounded on aught else are 
to be left to monks and medieval jurists) 
prove that women are less able than 
men to keep a house over their head, or 
to manage their property, the answer is 
that Fact is the other way. Women 
are just as capable as men of managing 
a large estate, a vast wealth. Mr. Mill 
gives a fact which surprised even hin— 
that the best administered Indian States 
were those governed by women who 
could neither read nor write, and were 
confined all their lives to the privacy of 
the harem. And any one who knows the 
English upper classes must know more 
than one illustrious instance—besides 
that of Miss Burdett Coutts, or the late 
Dowager Lady Londonderry—in which a 
woman has proved herself able to use 
wealth and power as well, or better, 
than most men. The woman at least 
is not likely, by gambling, horseracing, 
and profligacy, to bring herself and her 
class to shame. Women, too, in every 
town keep shops. Is there the slightest 
evidence that these shops are not 
well managed, and as remunerative, 
those kept by men !—unless, indeed, « 
too often happens, poor Madame has her 
Mantalini and his vices to support, as 
well as herself and her children. As 
for the woman’s power of supporting 
herself and keeping up at least a lodging 
respectably, can any one have lived past 
middle age without meeting dozens of 
single women, or widows, of all ranks, 
who do that, and do it better and more 
easily than men, because they do not, 
like men, require wine, beer, tobacco, and 
sundry other luxuries? So wise and 
thrifty are such women, that very many of 
them are able, out of their own pittance, 
to support beside themselves others who 
have no legal claim upon them. Who 
does not know, if he knows anything 
of society, the truth of Mr. Butler’s 
words 1—* It is a very generally accepted 
“ axiom, and one which it seems has been 
“ endorsed by thoughtful men, without 
“a sufficiently minute examination into 
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“the truth of it, that a man—in the 
“ matter of maintenance—means gene- 
“rally a man, a wife, and children ; 
“ while a woman means herself alone, 
‘free of dependence. A closer inquiry 
‘into the facts of life would prove that 
conclusions have been too hastily 
adopted on the latter head. I believe 
it may be said with truth that there 
is scarcely a female teacher in England 
who is not working for another or 
others besides herself,—that a very 
large proportion are urged on of ne- 
cessity in their work by the dependence 
on them of whole families, in many 
cases of their own ayed parents,— 
that muny hundreds are keeping 
broken-down relatives, fathers, and 
“ brothers, out of the workhouse, and 
“that many are widows supporting 
“their own children, A few examples, 
“taken at random from the lists of 
“ governesses applying to the Institution 
“in Sackville Street, London, would 
“ illustrate this point. And let it be 
“remembered that such cases are the 
“rule, and not the exception. Indeed, 
“if the facts of life were better known, 
“ the hollowness of this defence of the 
“inequality of payment would become 
“manifest; for it is in theory alone 
“ that in families man is the only bread- 
“ winner, and it is false to suppose that 
“ single women have no obligations to 
“ make and to save money as sacred as 
“ those which are imposed on a man by 
“marriage; while there is this dif- 
“ ference, that a man may avoid such 
“ obligation if he pleases, by refraining 
“from marriage, while the poverty of 
“ parents, or the dependence of brothers 
“and sisters, are circumstances over 
“which a woman obliged to work for 
“ others has no control.”1 
True: and, alas! too true. But what 
Mr. Butler asserts of governesses may 
be asserted, with equal truth, of hun- 
dreds of maiden aunts and maiden 
sisters who are not engaged in teaching, 
but who spend their money, their time, 
their love, their intellect, upon profligate 
or broken-down relations, or upon their 


1 ** Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture,” 
pp. 58, 59. 


children; and who exhibit through 
long years of toil, anxiety, self-sacri- 
lice, a courage, a promptitude, a know- 
ledge of business and of human nature, 
and a simple but lofty standard of 
duty and righteousness, which if it 
does not fit them for the franchise, 
what can ? 

It may be, that such women would 
not care to use the franchise, if they 
had it. That is their concern, not ours, 
Voters who do not care to vote may be 
counted by thousands among men : some 
of them, perhaps, are wiser than their 
fellows, and not more foolish ; and take 
that method of showing their wisdom. Be 
that as it may, we are no more justified 
in refusing a human being a right, be- 
cause he may not choose to exercise it, 
than we are in refusing to pay him his 
due, because he may probably hoard the 
money. 

The objection that such women are 
better without a vote, because a vote 
would interest them in politics, and so 
interfere with their domestic duties, 
seems slender enough. What domestic 
duties have they, of which the State can 
take cognizance, save their duty to those 
to whom they may owe meney, and their 
duty to keep the peace ? Their other and 
nobler duties are voluntary and self-im- 
posed ; and, most usually, are fulfilled as 
secretly as possible. The State commits 
an injustice in debarring a woman from 
the rights of a citizen because she 
chooses, over and above them, to per- 
form the good works of a saint. 

And, after all, will it be the worse 
for these women, or for the society in 
which they live, if they do interest 
themselves in politics? Might not 
(as Mr. Boyd Kinnear urges in an 
article as sober and rational, as it is 
earnest and chivalrous) their purity and 
earnestness help to make what is now 
called politics somewhat more pure, 
somewhat more earnest? Might not 
the presence of the voting power of a 
few virtuous, experienced, well-educated 
women, keep candidates, for very shame, 
from saying and doing things from 
which they do not shrink, before a 
crowd of men who are, on the average, 
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neither virtuous, experienced, or well- 
educated, by wholesome dread of that 
most terrible of all earthly punishments 
—at least in the eyes of a manly 
man—the fine scorn of a noble woman ? 
Might not the intervention of a few 
women who are living according to the 
eternal laws of God, help to infuse 
some slightly stronger tincture of those 
eternal Jaws into our legislators and 
their legislation? What women have 
done for the social reforms of the 
last forty years is known, or ought to 
be known, to all. Might not they have 
done far more, and might not they do 
far more hereafter, if they, who gene- 
rally know far more than men do of 
human suffering, and of the consequences 
of human folly, were able to ask for 
further social reforms, not merely as a 
boon to be begged from the physically 
stronger sex, but as their will, which they, 
as citizens, have a right to see fulfilled, 
if just and possible? Woman has played 
for too many centuries the part which 
Lady Godiva plays in the old legend. 
It is time that she should not be con- 
tent with mitigating by her entreaties 
or her charities the cruelty and greed 
of men: but exercise her right, as a 
member of the State, and (as I believe) 
a member of Christ and a child of God, 
to forbid them. 

As for any specific difference between 
the intellect of women and that of 
men, which should preclude the former 
meddling in politics, I must confess that 
the subtle distinctions drawn, even by 
those who uphold the intellectual 
equality of women, have almost, if not 
altogether, escaped me. The only im- 
portant difference, I think, is, that men 
are generally duller and more conceited 
than women. The dulness is natural 
enough, on the broad ground that the 
males of all animals (being more sensual 
and selfish) are duller than the females. 
The conceit is easily accounted for. 
The English boy is told from child- 
hood, as the negro boy is, that men 
are superior to women. The negro boy 
shows his assent to the proposition by 
beating his mother, the English one by 
talking down his sisters. That is all. 
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But if there be no specific intellectual 
difference (as there is actually none), is 
there any practical and moral difference ? 
1 use the two epithets as synonymous; for 
practical power may exist without acute- 
ness of intellect: but it cannot exist with- 
out sobriety, patience, and courage, and 
sundry other virtues, which are “moral” 
in every sense of that word. 

I know of no such difference. There 
are, doubtless, fields of political action 
more fitted for men than for women ; 
but are there not again fields more fitted 
for women than for men ?—fields in 
which certain women, at least, have 
already shown such practical capacity, 
that they have established not only 
their own right, but a general right 
for the able and educated of their sex, 
to advise officially about that which 
they themselves have unofficially mas- 
tered. Who will say that Mrs. Fry, 


or Miss Nightingale, or Miss Burdett 
Coutts, is not as fit to demand pledges 
of a candidate at the hustings on impor- 
tant social questions as any male elector ; 


or to give her deliberate opinion thereon, 
in either House of Parliament, as any 
average M.P. or peer of the realm? 
And if it be said that these are only 
brilliant exceptions, the rejoinder is, 
What proof have you of that? You 
cannot pronounce on the powers of the 
average till you have tried them. These 
exceptions rather prove the existence of 
unsuspected and unemployed strength 
below. If a few persons of genius, in 
any class, succeed in breaking through 
the barriers of routine and prejudice, 
their success shows that they have left 
behind them many more who would 
follow in their steps if those barriers 
were but removed. This has been the 
case in every forward movement, reli- 
gious, scientific, or social. A daring 
spirit here and there has shown his 
fellow-men what could be known, what 
could be done; and behold, when once 
awakened to a sense of their own powers, 
multitudes have proved themselves as 
capable, though not as daring, as the 
leaders of their forlorn hope. Dozens 
of geologists can now work out problems 
which would have puzzled Hutton or 
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Werner ; dozens of surgeons can per- 
form operations from which John Hunter 
would have shrunk appalled; and 
dozens of women, were they allowed, 
would, I believe, fulfil in political and 
official posts the hopes which Miss 
Wedgwood and Mr. Boyd Kinnear 
entertain. 

But, after all, it is hard to say any- 
thing on this matter, which has not been 
said in other words, by Mr. Mill himself, 
in pp. 98—104 of his “Subjection of 
Women ;” or give us more sound and 
palpable proof of women’s political 
capacity, than the paragraph with which 
he ends his argument : 

“ Ts it reasonable to think that those 
“ who are fit for the greater functions of 
“politics are incapable of qualifying 
“themselves for the less? Is there 


“any reason, in the nature of things, 
“that the wives and sisters of princes 
“ should, whenever called on, be found 
“as competent as the princes them- 
“ selves to their business, but that the 
“wives and sisters of statesmen, and 


“ administrators, and directors of com- 
“ panies, and managers of public insti- 
“ tutions, should be unable to do what 
“is done by their brothers and hus- 
“bands? The real reason is plain 
“enough ; it is that princesses, being 
“more raised above;the generality of 
“men by their rank than placed below 
“them by their sex, have never been 
“ taught that it was improper for them 
“to concern themselves with politics : 
“but have been allowed to feel the 
“liberal interest natural to any cul- 
“tivated human being, in the great 
“transactions which took place around 
“them, and in which they might be 
“ called on to take a part. The ladies 
“of reigning families are the only 
“women who are allowed the same 
“range of interests and freedom of 
“ development as men ; and it is pre- 
“ cisely in their case that there is not 
“found to be any inferiority. Exactly 
“where and in proportion as women’s 
“ capacities for government have been 
“tried, in that proportion have they 
“ been found adequate.” 

Though the demands of women just 
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now are generally urged in the order of 
—first, employment, then education, and 
lastly, the franchise, I have dealt princi- 
paily with the latter, because I sincerely 
believe that it, and it only, will lead to 
their obtaining a just measure of the 
two former. Had I been treating of an 
ideal, or even a truly civilized polity, I 
should have spoken of education first ; 
for education ought to be the necessary 
and sole qualification for the franchise, 
But we have not so ordered it in Eng- 
land in the case of men ; and in all fair- 
ness we ought not to do so in the case 
of women. We have not so ordered it, 
and we had no right to order it other- 
wise than we have done. If we have 
neglected to give the masses due educa- 
tion, we have no right to withhold the 
franchise on the strength of that neglect. 
Like Frankenstein, we may have made 
our man ill: but we cannot help his 
being alive; and if he destroys us, it 
is our own fault. 

If any reply, that to add a number of 
uneducated women-voters to the number 
of uneducated men-voters will be only 
to make the danger worse, the answer 
is :—That women will be always less 
brutal than man, and will exercise on 
them (unless they are maddened, as in 
the first French Revolution, by the hunger 
and misery of their children) the same 
softening influence in public life which 
they now exercise in private ; and, more- 
over, that as things stand now, the 
average woman is more educated, in 
every sense of the word, than the average 
man ; and that to admit women would 
be to admit a class of voters superior 
not inferior, to the average. 

Startling as this may sound to some, 
I assert that it is true. 

We must recollect that the just 
complaints of the insufficient education 
of girls proceed almost entirely from 
that “lower-upper” class which stocks 
the professions, including the Press ; 
that this class furnishes only a small 
portion of the whole number of voters : 
that the vast majority belong (and will 
belong still more hereafter) to other 
classes, of whom we may say, that 
in all of them the girls are better edu- 
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cated than the boys. They stay longer 
at school—sometimes twice as long. 
They are more open to the purifying 
and elevating influences of religion. 
Their brains are neither muddled away 
with drink and profligacy, or narrowed 
by the one absorbing aim of turning a 
penny into five farthings. They have a 
far larger share than their brothers of 
that best of all practical and moral edu- 
cations, that of family life. Any one 
who has had experience of the families 
of farmers and small tradesmen, knows 
how boorish the lads are, beside the in- 
telligence, and often the refinement, of 
their sisters. The same rule holds (I 
am told) in the manufacturing districts. 
Even in the families of employers, the 
young ladies are, and have been for a 
generation or two, far more highly cul- 
tivated than their brothers, whose intel- 
lects are always early absorbed in busi- 
ness, and too often injured by pleasure. 
The same, I believe, in spite of all that 
has been written about the frivolity of 
the girl of the period, holds true of that 


class which is, by a strange irony, called 


“the ruling class.” J suspect that the 
average young lady already learns more 
worth knowing at home than her brother 
does at the public school. ‘Those, more- 
over, who complain that girls are trained 
now too often merely as articles for the 
so-called “marriage market,” must re- 
member this—that the great majority of 
those who will have votes will be either 
widows, who have long passed all that, 
have had experience, bitter and whole- 
some, of the realities of life, and have 
most of them given many pledges to 
the State in the form of children; 
or women who, by various circum- 
stances, have been early withdrawn from 
the competition of this same marriage 
market, and have settled down into pure 
and honourable celibacy, with full time, 
and generally full inclination, to cultivate 
and employ their own powers. I know 
not what society those men may have 
lived in who are in the habit of sneering 
at “old maids.” My experience has led 
me to regard them with deep respect, 
from the servant retired on her little 
savings to the unmarried sisters of the 
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rich and the powerful, as a class pure, 
unselfish, thoughtful, useful, often ex- 
perienced and able; more fit for the 
franchise, when they are once awakened 
to their duties as citizens, than the 
average men of the corresponding class, 
I am aware that such a statement will 
be met with “laughter, the unripe fruit 
of wisdom.” But that will not affect 
its truth. 

Let me say a few words more on this 
point. There are those who, while they 
pity the two millions and a half, or 
more, of unmarried women earning their 
own bread, are tempted to do no more 
than pity them, from the mistaken no- 
tion that after all it is their own fault, or 
at least the fault of nature. They ought 
(it is fancied) to have been married: or 
at least they ought to have been good- 
looking enough and clever enough to 
be married. They are the exceptions, 
and for exceptions we cannot legislate. 
We must take care of the average article, 
and let the refuse take care of itself. 
I have put plainly, it may be somewhat 
eoarsely, a belief which I believe many 
men hold, though they are too manly to 
express it. But the belief itself is false. 
It is false even of the lower classes. 
Among them, the cleverest, the most 
prudent, the most thoughtful, are those 
who, either in domestic service or a few 
—very few, alas !—other callings, attain 
comfortable and responsible posts which 
they do not care to leave for any marriage, 
especially when that marriage puts the 
savings of their life at the mercy of the 
husband—and they see but too many 
miserable instances of what that implies. 
The very refinement which they have 
acquired in domestic service often keeps 
them from wedlock. “TI shall never 
marry,” said an admirable nurse, the 
daughter of a common agricultural 
labourer. “ After being so many years 
among gentlefolk, I could not live with 
a man who was not a scholar, and did 
not bathe every day.” 

And if this be true of the lower class, 
it is still more true of some, at least, of 
the classes above them. Many a “lady” 
who remains unmarried does so, not for 
want of suitors, but simply from noble- 
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ness of mind; because others are de- 
pendent on her for support ; or because 
she will not degrade herself by marrying 
for marrying’s sake. How often does 
one see all that can make a woman 
attractive—talent, wit, education, health, 
beauty,—possessed by one who never 
will enter holy wedlock. ‘ What a 
loss,” one says, “that such a woman 
should not have married, if it were but 
for the sake of the children she might 
have borne to the State.” “ Perhaps,” 
answer wise women of the world, “ she 
did not see any one whom she could 
condescend to marry.” 

And thus it is that a very large pro- 
portion of the spinsters of England, so 
far from being, as silly boys and wicked 
old men fancy, the refuse of their sex, 
are the very élite thereof; those who 
have either sacrificed themselves for 


their kindred, or have refused to sacri- 
fice themselves to that longing to marry 
at all risks of which women are so often 
and so unmanly accused. 

Be all this as it may, every man is 


bound to bear in mind that over this 


increasing multitude of “spinsters,” of 


women who are either self-supporting or 
desirous of so being, men have, by mere 
virtue of their sex, absolutely no rights 
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at all. No human being has such a right 
over them as the husband has (justly or 
unjustly) over the wife, or the father 
over the daughter living in his house. 
They are independent and self-supporting 
units of the State, owing to it exactly 
the same allegiance as, and neither more 
nor less than, men who have attained 
their majority. They are favoured by 
no privilege, indulgence, or exceptional 
legislation from the State ; and they ask 
none. They expect no protection from 
the State save that protection for life 
and property which every man, even the 
most valiant, expects, since the carrying 
of side-arms has gone out of fashion. 
They prove themselves daily, whenever 
they have simple fair play, just as capable 
as men of not being a burden to the 
State. They are in fact in exactly the 
same relation to the State as men. 
Why are similar relations, similar powers, 
and similar duties not to carry with 
them similar rights? To this question 
the common sense and justice of England 
will have soon to find an answer, I 
have suflicient faith in that common 
sense and justice, when once awakened 
to face any question fairly, to anticipate 
what that answer will be. 














THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND THEIR RECORDS. 


BY B. BROGDEN ORRIDGE, F.G.S 


I pestre to place before the public a 
statement of my experience as a member 
of the Corporation of London, chiefly 
concerning the library and records in 
the office of the Town Clerk at Guild- 
hall. The statements I am about to 
make may excite surprise, and it is well 
to tell the story as an exact narrative 
of my own adventures in search of truth 
in this ancient municipality. 

It is about four years ago that I first 
made some inquiries regarding the por- 
traits of the Judges in the Courts of 
Law at Guildhall, the paintings that are 
in the various chambers of that build- 
ing, and the sculpture in the Mansion 
House. I could obtain no satisfactory 
information. I asked if there were any 


collections of books belonging to the 
public other than those contained in 


the library. No one could inform me. 
In November 1865 I carried a motion 
in the Court of Common Council for 
the compilation of a catalogue of the 
works of Art belonging to the Cor- 
poration, and of the books (if any) in its 
several departments not included in the 
library catalogue. The reply, which it 
took two years to obtain, came in the 
shape of two closely-printed octavo 
volumes, the one containing 98, and 
the other 435 pages. 

Shortly afterwards I found that the 
expenditure of public money for testi- 
monials in honour of eminent public men 
was what may well be called capricious ; 
that is to say, that although large sums of 
money were occasionally spent for works 
of Art, chiefly in reference to military 
and naval exploits, very little was ex- 
pended in honour of great citizens, 
eminent philanthropists, poets, or emi- 
nent authors. We have, indeed, a 
small bust of Thomas Clarkson, but 
look in vain for one of John Howard 
or of Andrew Reed. Such sons of 


citizens as John Milton, Alexander 
Pope, and Thomas Hood have, up to 
this moment, been unnoticed by the 
Corporation. And the annual expendi- 
ture in honour of the most eminent 
names in literature, science, or art, or 
the learned professions, did not, and 
still does not, amount to a yearly average 
of twenty pounds. 

Historians appear to have overlooked 
the fact that from the time of Sir John 
Gedney, the wealthiest citizens endea- 
voured to evade taking part in muni- 
cipal business—willing indeed to take 
advantage of the City for the acquisition 
of wealth, but anxious to avoid the 
duties which the wisdom of our ancestors 
had attached to a prominent mercantile 
position. I quote from Riley’s Memo- 
rials (pp. 601, 602) the case of Sir 
John Gedney, as follows: “ Every free- 
“ man is bound to be a partaker in lot, 
“‘ which is liability to hold office, and in 
“ scot, which means contribution to taxes 
“ and other charges.” In 1415, Gedney 
was committed to Newgate until he con- 
sented to serve the office of alderman. 
From 1397 to 1402 an ordinance existed 
that, in the election of aldermen, two 
men at least should be returned by 
the ward for the Court of Aldermen 
to choose one from. In 1402 the num- 
ber to be returned was increased to four, 
and under this excellent provision the 
leading merchants of London were com- 
pelled to become the leading men of the 
municipality. 

We see in our own day, that some 
men strive to evade the office of Sheriff 
of a county. The City records show 
that in early times many men were 
imprisoned before they would consent 
to serve, though from the time of 
James I, they were in general, after 
serving a week, permitted to pay a fine 
and retire. Sir William Hewett, the 
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clothworker, whose daughter fell into 
the Thames and was rescued by Edward 
Osborn (who married her and was an- 
cestor of the Duke of Leeds), was sent 
to Newgate before he consented to be- 
come a magistrate; so was Sir Henry 
Amcotes, fishmonger, Sir William 
Bond, haberdasher, and many others. 
Stow has some severe remarks on the 
endeavour of the wealthy Sir John 
Branch to escape this duty; and a 
letter exists at Guildhall from Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir John on his omission of 
the usual banquet on Lord Mayor's Day, 
and inquiring the reason for the omission. 
Elizabeth (who appears herself, as the 
descendant of Alderman Boleyn, to have 
been somewhat rigorous in these matters) 
even interfered to prevent her “ beer 
brewer” being elected Sheriff, as she 
required his presence in her progresses. 
James I. tried very hard to persuade 
the citizens not to elect Sir Baptist 
Hicks and Sir Thomas Middleton 
(brother of Sir Hugh), and the latter 
was sent to Newgate before he would 
serve. This list might, no doubt, be 
greatly extended, but I have given in- 
stances enough to show that the blame 
of electing aldermen from men of 
inferior status is not fairly chargeable 
on the citizens, but on the fact that 
leading merchants can no longer be 
compelled to discharge the duties. There 
can be no doubt, in my judgment, that 
if the citizens of Londen had the same 
privilege in the days of Victoria that 
they had in the days of Elizabeth, they 
would compel the commercial magnates 
to become aldermen, as they ought to be. 

It is perhaps right to add, that the 
aversion of many persons in a former 
age to take part in the government of 
the City may have been due to the 
rapacity of the sovereign and the cour- 
tiers. Many of the letters of Queen 
Elizabeth, her ministers and their wives, 
addressed to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men between the years 1577 and 1600, 
are really begging letters. The Queen 
begs that Doctor Julius Caesar may 
be made Common Serjeant; and no- 
thing seems to have been too large, or 
too small, for her courtiers. 
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In the summer of 1867, in a pamphlet 
entitled “ Eminent Citizens and Civic 
Records,” I referred to Lord Macaulay’s 
apparent neglect of the Guildhall papers, 
and to the fact, that a communication 
from Mr. H. T. Riley (the translator of 
the “Liber Albus”) “on the subject 
“of the Corporation Records, suggest- 
“ ing that the Corporation should make 
“a pecuniary grant for the publication 
“of a series of extracts from them,” 
though referred to the Library Com- 
mittee five years previously, had never 
been reported upon. 

This pamphlet had the effect of 
enabling me to bring the matter before 
the Lihrary Committee, who reported 
in favour of the acceptance of the offer 
to the Corporation, by whom it was con- 
firmed, in the chairmanship of Mr. 
J. H. Hale, who was supported by Dr. 
Saunders and myself. The result was 
the publication, last year, of the “Memo- 
“rials of London and London Life 
“in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
‘* Fifteenth Centuries.” 

Of this volume it may be said, that 
it possesses precisely those charac- 
teristics which Macaulay declared that 
he desired to secure for his own 
work. His words are: “It will be 
“my endeavour to relate the history of 
“the people as well as the history of 
“ government, to trace the progress of 
“ useful and ornamental arts, to describe 
“the rise of religious sects, and the 
“ changes of literary taste, to pourtray 
“ the manners of successive generations, 
“and not to pass by with neglect even 
“the revolutions which have taken 
“ place in dress, furniture, repasts, and 
“ public amusements. I shall cheer- 
“fully bear the reproach of having de- 
“ scended below the dignity of history, 
“if I can succeed in placing before 
“the English people of the nineteenth 
“ century a true picture of the life of 
“their ancestors.” (Hist. of England, 
chap. i.) 

In the language of the learned editor, 
Mr. Riley (I quote from the preface to 
the “ Liber Albus”) :-— 

“ Tt is a fact, not the less true because 
“not universally known (in the anti- 
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quarian world even), that there is no 

city in existence in possession of a 

collection of archives so ancient and 

complete as that belonging to the City 
of London, preserved in the Record 

Room at Guildhall. For nearly six 

centuries, in the sequence of Letter 

Books, Journals, and Repertories, its 

officials have kept an unbroken record 

of ail transactions and events—social, 
political, ecclesiastical, legal, military, 
naval, local, and municipal—in which, 
closely or remotely, the City in its 
corporate character has been interested. 
Throughout the chances and changes 
of this long and eventful course of 
time—its wars, its revolutions, its re- 
bellions, its insurrections, its famines, 
its pestilences, and its conflagrations— 
to the lasting honour of the Corpora- 
tion, these valuable memorials of far 
distant ages have been preserved com- 
paratively unscathed ; in companion- 
ship, too, with other records, in some 
instances probably of still earlier date, 
and with thousands of deeds, wills, 
enrolments, and other documents 
which have been accumulating upon 
the shelves of its muniment-room for 
little short of seven hundred years.” 
claim, then, for the Corporation of 
London, that, as regards the three cen- 
turies referred to in Mr. Riley’s Me- 
morials, they have performed a great 
national service, and given a most im- 
portant contribution to the History of 
England. 

In the course of last autumn I as- 
certained from my friend Mr, Thomas 
Brewer, of the City of London School, 
that some thirty years ago he found, 
when a junior clerk in the Town 
Clerk’s office, a parchment volume 
containing copies of correspondence, 
entitled “Letters from Lords of the 
Council, &c. during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I.” He had taken an 
abstract of the contents of this volume, 
containing 660 letters,and was of opinion 
that other volumes were accessible. 
After some trouble I found the volume, 
but with a fresh binding and a new 
name. When Mr. Brewer had last seen 
it the binding was torn off; now it was 
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bound in vellum, and labelled with the 
strange title of “ Remembrancia, No. I.” 
This, with I think eight other volumes, 
shows a correspondence from 1577 to 
about 1640. It contains copies of original 
communications from Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles, and their Ministers, to the 
citizens—all very curious. I venture 
to quote a few passages from my printed 
address to the Corporation on the sub- 
ject :-— 

“ That any large collection of Public 
“ Documents relating to the property, 
“ the privileges, and the history of this 
“ City should remain neglected and un- 
“ cared for, is a stigma that, I submit, 
“must be removed as quickly as may 
“be. To suppose that a body of men 
“that can construct bridges, arrange 
“‘ gigantic markets, design great via- 
“ ducts, and the like, are unable to see 
“that deeds and records are properly 
“examined and indexed, is simply 
“ absurd. 

“] further call your attention to the 
“ vast importance of the Historical Do- 
““cuments in the Town Clerk’s Office. 
“ The publication by the Corporation of 
“the book edited by Mr. Riley wiil 
“show the national importance of the 
“ treasures in Guildhall. Let me remind 
“you of what remains. I affirm that 
“ Historical Documents of the very 
“ highest importance exist, of which it 
“ may be said, not only that they have 
“never yet been sufficiently studied, 
“but, for the most part, never studied 
“at all; and I think you will be of 
“ opinion that it is time some prompt 
“ action should be taken in the matter. 

“ As respects this latter class of docu- 
“ ments, it may be said that indisputable 
“facts connected with the history of 
“ England during the Wars of the Roses, 
“during the reigns of the Tudors and 
“ the Stuarts, during the stormy time of 
“ the great Civil War and the Protecto- 
‘** rate, and from thence to the accession 
“ of William, Prince of Orange, exist in 
“the Archives of Guildhall, and contain 
“a mass of information that is perfectly 
“ astounding. 

“T shall request the Town Clerk to 
“ have on the table at our next meeting 
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several volumes in his keeping, show- 

ing the state of public feeling in the 

City before the execution of Mary 

Queen of Scots, and just at the period 

when William Shakspere entered Lon- 

don. I shall further show you that 
one volume of letters, from 1592 to 

1606, has never been indexed ; that 

copies of six hundred and sixty-two 

letters are in our possession from 

Queen Elizabeth,* Lord Burghley, 
‘ Lord Bacon, Robert Cecil, Sir Francis 
‘ Walsingham, Sir Christopher Hatton, 

Sir Thomas Bromley, Lord Arundel, 
‘ Sir William Cordell, the Karl of Essex, 
‘the Earl of Sussex, the Earl of Bed- 

ford, the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of 

Warwick, and other statesmen of the 

Elizabethan period. 

“Now these collections of letters 

either do affect the private interests of 

the Corporation, or they do not. If 
they do, why have the members of the 

Court been kept in ignorance of them 

for more than 250 years? If they do 

not, why are they not given to the 
‘world? Surely no citizen worthy the 
name of an Englishman would grudge 
the trifling expense of printing such 
‘memorials of the fame of our ancient 
municipality. Moreover, I engage to 
show that you have documentary evi- 
dence touching the Great Civil War 

of the highest value, none of which, I 
“ believe, has ever been printed,” 

At the same time I pointed out that, 
according to information I had received 
from the City Solicitor, there were 
“voluminous records” in other depart- 
ments of the Corporation that had never 
been examined or indexed—that the 
Comptroller’s muniment has no light 
in it—that in broad daylight he is com- 
pelled to send his clerks there with a 
lantern—that it is “choke full.” The 
Chamberlain informed me that on the 
occasion of a fire in his department, in 
1786, valuable papers were thrown into 
the street, which were subsequently 
gathered up and pitched on to the rafters 
in an upper room, where they have re- 
mained unsorted ever since, [ then 
placed the whole matter before the Li- 
brary Committee, over which I had the 


honour of presiding at the time; but it 
was ruled that we could not take action, 
as no reference had been made to us by 
the Corporation! It was not until 
March that I could obtain instructions 
for the Committee to satisfy the require- 
ments of Red Tape. The investigation 
has proceeded ever since, and the report 
will, I trust, be before the world at an 
early day. 

But a very important matter remains, 
Some few weeks ago a person called 
upon me, and made a remarkable com- 
munication, to the effect that he held 
in his hand a quantity of documents ob- 
tained from the Town Clerk’s Office under 
circumstances which he narrated, and 
which proved beyond a doubt that alate 
under-official there had trafficked in the 
sale of official documents. My informant 
handed me the parcel, because, from what 
I had written about the archives of the 
Corporation, he thought I might like to 
be the means of restoring these docu- 
ments. On inspecting the parcel, I 
found it contained the deposition of wit- 
nesses after the Great Fire of London, 
taken before the Lord Mayor, Sir John 
Peake ; some of the very information 
inculpating the Roman Catholics, on 
the strength of which the inscription 
was placed on the Monument, which 
Pope affirmed— 

‘¢ Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” 


In any case, these important historical 
documents had been abstracted from the 
Town Clerk’s office thirteen years ago, 
and had never been missed. So much 
for the economy that has resisted the 
appointment of a competent archivist, 
and has confided most important papers 
relating to the history of the English 
people tora poor fellow at a salary of 
some thirty shillings a week ! 

In apology forthe length of this 
paper I may say that my readers are 
not likely to be often troubled with 
testimony to the fact that a history of 
the people from the time of the Con- 
queror to the present hour remains in 
the custody of the people in the 
shape of official records; or that the 
compilation by a scholar like Mr. Riley 
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of “Memorials of London and London 
Life” was undertaken at the sole cost 
of the Corporation. 

I wish the Corporation to make a 
far more extensive publication. A book 
like Mr. Riley’s, containing so much of 
the real history of the manners and 
customs of the great English people, 
but carried down to a much later date, 
cannot fail to be of inestimable value, 
and is a politic and a proper thing 
for the Corporation to issue. In a 
book published in 1867! I wrote: 
“Tt may not be generally known 

that Whittington largely assisted in 

forming a library at Guildhall. Prior 
to the invention of printing indi- 
‘vidual members of the Corporation 
‘had at least shown a reverence for 
‘ learning; nor does this appear to have 
abated until after the Reformation, 
‘ when the Duke of Somerset (the Pro- 
tector) sent carts to Guildhall and 
‘tuok away the entire contents of the 
‘library. The effect of this dishonesty 
was remarkable. For nearly 274 years 
from that day the Corporation do not 
appear to have purchased books. That 
‘connexion between scholars and the 
‘ Corporation of London, which in the 
time of Whittington was a noticeable 
fact, became weakened, and it was 
not until the year 1824 that another 

library was founded at Guildhall, a 

library that has now assumed such 

important dimensions as to render it 

urgently requisite to have a suitable 
“building for its reception.” I re- 
joice to say that this important matter 
has now been unanimously agreed to by 
the Corporation, on the motion of Dr. 
Saunders, the Chairman of the Library 
Committee for the year. 

I ascertained that a beautifully illumi- 
nated French chronicle in the Town 
Clerk’s office, which had been there since 
the first year of Henry VIII., had been 
previously used and taken home by 
Alderman Fabian, the chronicler, and 
was long afterwards returned by his 
wife, through her second husband. I 
am happy to say that the Library 
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Committee, at my instigation, have at 
length obtained the custody of this fine 
manuscript. 

“ Materials indeed of great antiquity 
“and peculiar value the City possesses 
“ among her records,” wrote the learned 
Mr. Norton in his “ Commentaries” in 
1829, “ but amongst all the eminent 
“ characters engaged in the higher and 
“ literary professions, to whom the City 
“has given birth or the Corporation 
“a livelihood, not one has, except in 
“a very superficial degree, devoted 
“ himself to the task; and of all the 
“writers on civic affairs in general 
“the most learned in London anti- 
“ quities was a tailor.” This is nota 
flattering statement in relation to the 
legal profession. It is well that the 
venerable author of the “‘ Commentaries” 
is himself a distinguished and well- 
known lawyer. 


Some opinion may be formed of the 
interest of the unpublished letters re- 
ferred to, from the following two, 
selected from thousands in the Guild- 
hall archives. 
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** A lre from the King’s Mat" to S’ Tho. 
Smyth toucheinge idle personns for 
their transportacon to Virginia. 

“ James R.—Trustie and well beloved 
wee greet you well, Whereas our 

‘Court hath of late been troubled w® 
‘ divers idle young people whoealthough 
they have been twise punished still 
‘ continewe to followe the same have- 
ing noe ymploym*. Wee haveing 
noe other course to cleere our court 

‘from them have thought fitt to send 

“ them unto you, desireinge you att the 

‘next oportunitie to send them away 

“to Virginia and to take such order 
that they may bee sett to worke there, 
wherein you shall not onlie doe us 
good service, but also doe a deed of 
charitie by ymployinge them whoe 

‘otherwise will never be reclaimed 

“ from the idle life of vagabonds, 
“Given att our Court att Newmarkett 

“the Thirteenth daie of Januarie 1618.” 
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“A lre from S’ Tho. Smyth to the Lo: 
Maior, wherein his Ma" lre above tar 
serted is sent enclosed. 

“ Right hono” I have this eveninge 

“ receaved a lre from his Mat* att New- 

“markett requireinge me to send to 

“Virginia divers younge people who 

“ wantinge imploym™ doe live idle and 

“followe the Court, notw“standinge 

“they have been punished as by his 

“highnes Ires (which I send yo" Lp 

“here w™ to pruse) more att large ap- 

“ peareth. Now for as much as some of 

“theis persouns by his Ma” royall 

“ comand are brought from Newmarkett 

“to London alreadie and others more 

“are comeinge after, and for that the 

“Companie of Virginia hath not anie 

“ shipp att present readie to goe thither, 

“‘ neither any meanes to imploy them or 

“ secure place to detaine them in untill 

“ the next oportunitie to transport them 

“(which I hope wilbee verie shortlie), 

“T have therefore thought fitt, for the 

“better accomplishinge his highnes 

“pleasure therein, to intreat y" Lps 

“ favour and assistance, that by yo" Lps 

“order theis persons may be detained 

“in Bridewell & there sett to worke 

“untill our next shipp shall depte for 

“ Virginia, wherein yo" Lp shall doe an 

“ acceptable service to his Ma”, & my- 

“ selfe be enabled to pforme that which 

“‘is required of me, Soe I comend you 

“to God & rest. 

“ Yo" Lps assured loveing freind 
“Tuo: Suytu. 
“this Mundaie eveninge 
18 Januar 1618.” 


IL 
THE BALLOT. 


An order from the Lordes inhibiting 
the use of balleting boxes 17 Sept” 1637. 
“ At the Court at Hampton Court the 
“17 of Septemb: 1637. Present: Lo. 
“ Arch-Bp of Cant., Lo. Keeper, Lo. 
Trear, Lo. Privy Seale, Lo. Marquis 
Hamilton, Ea. Marshall, Ea. of Nor- 
thumbland, Ea. of Dorset, Lo. Cot- 
tington, Mr Comptroller, Mr Sec. 
Coke, Mr. Sec. Windeback. 
“ His Mat” this daie sitting in Coun- 
‘ cell taking unto consideracon the mani- 
fold inconveniences that may arise by 
the use of balleting boxes w™ is of late 
begunn to be practised by some Cor- 
poracons, and Companies, did declare 
his utter dislike thereof, and with the 
advise of their Lop* ordered that noe 
Corporacon or Company w“ in the 
Citie of London and Liberties or else- 
where w™ in this his Ma* Kingdome 
that use or pmitt to be used in any 
Business whatsoev any balletting boxe, 
as they tender his Mat* displeasure 
and will answere the contrary at their 
peril. Whereof as well the Lo. 
Maior of the Citie of London for the 
“time being, & all other Maiors and 
“head officers of Corporacons, as all 
“ Governors Masters and Wardens of all 
“ Companies in & about the Cities of 
* London and Westm. and elsewhere are 
“ to take notice, and to see this his Ma“ 
“ pleasure & comaund duly observed. 
“ Ex' Epw NicHo.as.” 














BELOW THE HEIGHTS. 


I sat at Berne, and watched the chain 
Of icy peaks and passes, . 
That towered like gods above the plain, 

In stern majestic masses ; 


I waited till the evening light 
Upon their heads descended ; 

They caught it on their glittering height, 
And keld it there suspended ; 


I saw the red spread o’er the white, 
Just like a maiden’s blushing, 

Till all were bathed in rosy light, 
That seemed from heaven rushing: 


The dead white snow was full of life, 
As if some huge Pygmalion 

Had sought to find himself a wife, 
In stones that saw Deucalion. 


Too soon the light began to wane, 
Though lingering soft and tender, 
And the snow-giants sank again 
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Into their calm, dead splendour. 


And, as I watched the last faint glow, 
I turned as pale as they did, 

And sighed to think that on the snow 
The rose so quickly faded. 


W. H. Pottock. 
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